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i voice which, if not in volume, still in tone, 
—— of being heard in the most sacred 
groves of Parnassus. J 8 

The Pelican Island is wild and visionary in its 

form ; but ir the execution of a. vague and vap- 
oury scheme, the poet has compiled muterials of 
great beauty and value. It would be difficult to 
say what is the precise plan of Mr. Montgomery's 
poem ; but an attentive — may venture & 
tolerable speculation on the design. 

Mr. ———— in the Pelican Island, would 

give the history of a part of creation lying for 
ages in the undiscovered recesses of ocean—with 
the eye of a being of another order than man 
fhe would watch the changes that take place in 
its natural appearance and productions, and em- 
brace all its fluctuations in a few rapid sketches, 
as passing over the mind’s eye with the quickness 
of thought and asif tims werenot. He takes ad- 
vantage of one of the must remarkable facts of 
natural history—the formation of coral reefs on 
which many of the islands, if not the continent of 
New-Holland itself, appear to be founded. His 
imaginary tator watches its very growth— 
recorde the first covering ‘which the refuse of 
ocean spread over it—its subsequent vegetation, 
its storms, ite desolation, its restoration, its be- 
coming but the abocle of wild birds, its habita- 
tion by savages ; and, if we are not mistaken in 
the interpretation of the most shadowy portion of 
the poem, its eventual civilization, and, perhaps, 
even converéijp to Christianity. The verse in 
which ‘these events are recorded is blank, and 
often as blank as that verse which people com- 
monly talk in common conversation. It has, how- 
ever, its harmony always, and sometimes it is 
highly musical. : 

The extracts We shall make will show that the 
poem isstrictly a descriptive one, It has arisen 
out of a relish for the description of voyages—the 
most delightful of reading, when some knowledge 
of natural history is added to the ordinary sym- 
pathy of our nayre with adventure, and the de- 
lights of the discovery. Mr.Montgomery explains, 
that a passage in Fiinders’s Australian Voyages 
gave rise to the idea of the poem, and it is clear 
that another curious and interesting passage from 
Captain Basil Hall’s Voyage to the Loo Choo 
Islands has materially aided in the concection of 
it. : 

The voice which speaks the poem as the histo- 
ry of its own experience, Mr. Montgomery SAYS 
the reader may suppose to be himeelf, if he will 
so far condescend. The degree of condescension 
being out of the question, it is wholly impossible 
that any mortal can put himself in the situation 
ofa “spirit all eye, ear, and thought.” Other 
conditions of existence are implied, with which, 
as faras we know, neither ourselves nor any 
our friends below could comply. 

1 was a spirit in the midst of these, 

All eye, ear, thought ; existeace was enjoyment ; 
Light was an element of life, and air 

‘The clothing of my incorporeal form,— 

A form impalp.ble to mortal touch, 

And volatile as fragrance from the flower, 

Or music in the woodlands. What the soul 
Can make itself at pleasure, that I was ; 

A child in feeling and imagination, 

Learning new lessons still, as Nature wrought 
Her wondersin my presence. All I saw 
(Like Adam when he walked in Paradise) 

] knew and named by secret intuition. 

Actor, spectator, sufferer, each in turn, — 

I ranged, explored, reflected. Now I sailed, 
And now I soared ; anon expanding, seemed 
Diffused into immensity, yet bound 

Within a space too narrow for desire ; 

The mind, the mind perpetual themes must task, 
Perpetual power impel, and hope allure. 

J and the silent sun were here alone, 

But not companions ; high and bright he held 
His course; I gazed with admiration on him— 
There all communion ended ; and I sighed, 

In loneliness unutterable sighed, 

To feel myself a wanderer without aim, 

An exile amid splendid desolation, 

A prisoner with infinity surrounded. 


This spirit, it will be seen, is admirably qualifi- 
ed for aspy. Having seen nothing but the ocean 


and a few planets for some time, he at length 


sees a storm, which is mentioned ic forcible lan- 
guage. 

Nor long the issue tarried ; then the wind, 
Unprieoned blew its trampet loud and shrill ; 

Out flashed the lightnings gloriously ; the rain 

Came down like music, and the full-toned thunder 
Rolled in grand harmony throughout high heaven : 
Till ocean, breaking from his black supineness, 
Drowned in his own etupendous uproar all 

The voices of the storm beside. 


After the storm, the natural indications which 
show themselves next day, are well described in 
two or three picturesque lines. 

Next morn, in mockery of a storm, the breeze 
And waiters ekirmished ; bubble-armies fought 
Millions of battles on the crested surges, 

And where they fell, all covered with their glory, 
Traced in white foam on the cerulean main 
Paths, like the milky-way among the stars. 


A nautilus, which breaks the solitude, is then 
agreeably described. 


Light as a flake of foam upon the wind, 
Keel upward from the deep emerged a shell 
Shaped like the moon ere half her horn is filled ; 
Fraught with young life, it righted as it rose, 
And moved at will along the yielding water. 
The native pilot of this little bark 

Pat out a tier of oars on either side, 

Spread to the wafting breeze a two-fold sail, 
Aud mounted up, and glided down the billow 
‘In happy freedom, pleased to feel the air, 
And wander ia the luxury of light. 


Other creatures of the deepare then mentioned 
as objects of curiosity to the spirit. 
* * * * * Then the deep let loose 
Its blithe adventurers to sport at large, 
As kindly instinct taught them ; buoyant shells, 
On stormless Poyages, in fleets or single, 
Wherried their tiny mariners; aloof, 
On wing like fins, in bow-and-arrow figures, 
—8 fiving-fishes darted to and fro; 

ile spouting whales prejected wat’ry column 

That turned to arches at their height, * — — 
The skeletons of crystal palaces, 
Built on the blae expanse, then perishing, 
Frail as the element which they were made of: 
Dolphivs, in bols, lent the lucid brine 
Hues richer than the canopy of eve, 
That overhung the scene with gorgeous clouds, 
Decaying into gloom more beautiful 


Floundered, and dived, in play, in chase, in battle 
Fishes of every color, form, and kind, . 
(Strange forms,resplendent colors,kinds unnumbered, ) 
Which language cannot paint, and marinet 

Hath never seen ; from dread Leviathan 

To invect-millions peopling every wave ;° 

And nameless tribes, half-plant, half-avimal, 

Rooted and slumbering through a dream ef life. 

The liyelier inmates to the surface sprang, 

To taste the freshnessof heaven’s Lreath, and feel 
That light is pleasant, and the sunbeam warm. 

Most in the middle region sought their prey, 

Safety, or pastime ; solitary some. 

And some in pairs affectionately joined ; 

Others in shoals immense, like floating islands, 

Led by mysterious instinct through that waste 

And trackless region, though on every side 
Assaulted by voracious enemies, — 

Wheles, sharke, and monsters, armed in front or jaw, 
-With sworde, saws, spiral horns, or hooked fangs. 
While ravenirig Death of slaughter ne’er grew weary, 
Life multiplied the immortal meal as fast. 

War, reckless, universal war, prevailed ; 

All were devourers, all in turn devoured ; 

Yet every unit in the ancounted sum 

Of victims had its share of bliss, its pang, 

And but a pang, of dissolution ; each 

Was happy till its moment came, and then 

Its first, last suffering, unforeseen, unfeared, 

Closed with one struggle, pain and life for ever. 


This vigorous passage is immediately closed by 
a piece of true bathos—like the Archangels, we 
attempt to fathom it, and atevery vain attempt 
cry out, “ O the depth !” 

So He ordained, whore way is in the sea, 

His path amidst great waters, and his steps 

Unknown ;—whose judgments are a mizhty deep, 
Where plummet of Archangel’s inteliect 

Could never yet find soundings, but from age 

To age let down, drawn up, then thrown again, 
With lengthened line and added weight, still faile ; 
And stil the cry in Heaven is **O the depth !” 


The author, however, makes amends by his 
view of the tracks of voyages as marked at the 
bottom of the ocean by the wrecks, and losses, 
and ruin of their course. 


* * Strown,—as I have since discerned the tracks 
Of voyagers,—with shipwrecks and their spoils, 
The wealth of merchante. the artillery 

Of war, the chains of captives, and the gems, 

That glowed upon the brow of beauty ; crowns 

Of monarchs, swords of heroes, anchors lost, 

That never had let go their hold in storms; 

Helms, sunk in port, that steered adventurous barks 
Round the wide world ; bones of dead men, that made 
A hidden Golgotha where they had fallen, 

Unseen, unsepulchred, but not unwept 

By lover, friend, relation, far away, 

Louwg waiting their return to home and country, 
And going down into their fathers’ graves 

With their gray hairs or youthful locks in sorrow, 


of | To meet xo more till seas give up their dead : 


Some too—ay tho.sands—whom none living mourned, 
None missed ;—waiés in the unive?ee, the last 
Lorn links of kindred chains for ever sundered. 


The poet’s description of the omnipotency of 
the Deity is more wortiry of the subject than his 
account of the deptbe of his wisdom in the pas- 
sage already quoted. The following lines are in- 
deed both philozophical and ;etical. 


With God a thousand years are as ne day ; 
He in one day can sum a thousand ye ars: 

All acts with him are equal ; for no more 

It costs Omnipotence to build a world, 

And set a sun amidst the firmament, 

Than mould a dew-drop, and light up its gem. 


From more general topics, the author at langth 
comes to the building of his island. The 0o- 
phytes which compile the coral reefs are, as ras 
been indicated, his architects. It is in the follow- 
ing well-wronght passage that he describes the 
process of these extraordinary productions. 


To build its dwelling and its sepulchre, 

From its own essence exquisitely modelled ; 
There breed, and die, and leave a progeny, 

Still multiplied beyond the reach of numbers, 
To frame new cells and tombs ; then breed and die 
Asall their ancestors had done,—and rest, 
Hermetically sealed, each in ite shrine, 

A statue in this temple of oblivion ! 
Millions of millions thus, from age to age, 

With simplest skill, and toil unwearyable, 
No moment and no movement unimproved, 
Laid line on line, op terrace terrace spread, 
To swell theheightening, brightening gradual mound, 
By marvellous structure climbing tow’rds the day. 
Each wrought alone, yet altogether wrought, 
Unconscious, not unworthy, instruments, 
By which a hand invisible was rearing 
A new creation in the secret deep. 

Omnipotence wrought in them, with them, by them ; 
Hence what Omnipotence alone could do 

Worms did. 1 saw the living pile ascend, 
The mausoleum of its architects, 

Still dying upwards as their labors closed : 
Slime the material, but the slime was turned 

To adamant, by their petrific touch ; 
Frail were their frames, ephemeral their lives, 
Their masonry imperishable. All 
Life’s needful functions, food, exertion, rest, 

By nice economy of Providence 
|. Were everruled to carry on the process, 

Which out of water brought forth solid rock. 
Atom by atom thus the burthen grew, 

Even like an infant in the womb, till Time 
Delivered ocean of that monstrous birth, 

—A coral island, stretching east and west, 

In God’s own language to its parent saying, 
“ Thus far, nor farther, shalt thou go ; and here 
Shall thy proud waves be stayed.” A point at first 
It peered above those waves ; a point so small, 
I just perceived it, fixed where all was floating ; 
And when a bubble crossed it, the blue film 
Expanded like a sky above the ; 
That speck became a hand-breadth; day and night 
It spread, accumulated, and ere long 

Presented to my view a dazzling plain, 

White as the moon amid the sapphire sea ; 

Bare at low water, and as still as death, 

But when the tide came gurgling o’er the surface, 
*T was like a resurrection of the dead: 

From graves innumerable, puactares fine 

In the close coral, capillary swarms 

Of reptiles, horrent as Medusa’s snakes, 

Covered the bald-pate reef; then all was life, 
And indetatigable industry ; 

The artizans were twisting to and fro, 

In idle-seeming convolutions; yet 

They never vanished with the ebbing surge, 

Till pellicle on pellicle, and layer 

On layer, was added to the growing mass. 

Ere long the reef o’ertopt the spring-flood’s height, 
And mocked the billows when they leapt upon it, 
oo to maintain their slippery hold. 

An i 





ling down in foam-wreaths round it: verge. 
steep were the flanks. sharp precipices. ; 


| Swept frail mortality away for ever. 


When the coralline worms have raised a sur- 
face, it is clothed by the deposites of the sea: 
plants are sown in it with that spontaneity which, 
with regard both to vegetable and animal exist- 
ence, so excessively puzzles physiologists. The 
natural forests are thus richly described— 


Plants of superior growth now sprang apace, 

With moon-like bloesems crowned, or starry glories ; 

Light flexile shrubs among the greenwood played 

Fantastic frealrs—they crept.they climbed,they budded, 

And bung their flowers aud betries in the sun ; 

As the breeze taught, they danced, they sung, they 
twined 

Their sprays in bowers, or epread the ground with net- 
work. 

Through the slow lapse of undivided time, 

Silently rising from their Luried germs, 

Trees lifted to the sxies their at.tely neads, 

Tufted with ve-dure, like depending plumage, 

O’er stems unknotted, Waving to the wind : 

Of these in graceful form, and simple beauty, 

The fruitful cocoa and the fragrant palm 

Excelled the wilding daughters of the wood, 

—* stretched unwieldly their enormous agms, 

Clad with luxuriant foliage, from the trunk, 

Like the old eagle, feathered to the heel ; 

While every fibre, from the lowest root 

To the last leaf upon the topmost twig, 

Was held by common sympathy, diffusing 

Through all the complex frame unconscious life. 

Such was the locust with its hydra boughs, 

A hundred heads on one stupendous trunk ; 

And such the mangrove, which, at full moon flood, 

Appeared itself a wood upon the waters, 

But when the tide left bare its upright roots, 

A wood on piles suspended in the air ; 

Such too the Indian fig, that built itself 

Into a sylvan temple, arched aloof 

With airy isles and living colonnades, 

Where nations’might have worshipped God in peace. 

From year to year their fruits ungathered fell : 

Not lost, but quickening where they lay, they struck 

Root downward, and brake forth on every hand, 

Till the strong saplings, rank and file, stood up, 

A mighty army, which o’erran the isle, 

And changed the wilderness into a forest. 


A contemplation of the universal preying upon 
life, which takes place in every corner of the hab- 
itable globe, has often given rise to speculations 
of a paradoxical class. Mr. Montgomery very in- 
geniously shows the necessity of it. 


Harsh seems the ordinance, that life by life 

Should be sustained, and yet when all must die, 
And be like water split upon the ground, 

Which none can gather up—the epeediest fate, 
Though violent and terrible, is best. 

O with what horrors would creation groan— 

What agonies would ever be before us, 

Famine and pestilence, disease, despair, 

Anguish and pain in every hideous shape, 

Had all to wait the slow decay of Nature ! 

Life were a martyrdom of sympathy ; ; 
Death, lingering, raging, writhing, shrieking torture ; 
The grave would be abolished ; this gay world 

A valley of dry bones, a Golgotha, 


‘In which the living stumbled o’er the dead, 


Till they could fell ne more, ang, blind por Miton 
°T was wisdom, mercy, goodness, that ordained 
Life in such infinite profusion—Death 

So sure, so prompt, so multiform to those 

That never sinned, that know not guilt, that fear 
No wrath to come, and have no heaven to lose. 


In reference to the same subject, we find a fine 
line which is worth quoting, as indeed are many 
insulated ideas of this poem: he saysof the skele- 
tons of whales and krakens that were scattered 
on the strand-- 


The prey, when dead, of tribes their prey when living. 


The skeleton of an elephant likewise affords 
not only a fine line but a fine passage. 


Calm amidst scenes of havoc, in his own 

Huge strength impregnable, the elephant 
Offended none, but led his quiet life 

Among his old contemporary trees, 

Till Nature laid him gently down to rest 
Beneath the palm, which he was wont to make 
His prop in slumber ; there his relics lay 
Longer than life itseli had dwelt within them. 
Bees in the ample hollow of his scull 

Piled their wax citadels, and stored their honey ; 
Thence sallied forth to forage through the fields, 
And swarmed in emigrating legions hence ; 
There, little burrowing animals threw up 
Hillocks beneath the overarching ribs ; 

While birds, within the spinal labyrinth, 
Contrived their nests :—so wondering Arabs pitch 
Their tents amidst Palmyra’s palaces ; 

So Greek and Roman peasants build their huts 
Beneath the shadow of the Parthenon, 

Or on the ruins of the Capitol. 


The most beautiful and most delightful passage 
of the poem we have reserved for our last extract 
—for we never had any idea of following the 
course of the poem, and giving a gradual and 
methodical account of its progress ; the task 
would be difficult and ungrateful. The passage 
to which we allude, and for which, as a piece of 
description, we know not terms too high, is noth- 
ing more nor less than the hatching of the young 
of two pelicans, on the island which takes its 
name from their care, and forms the subject of 
the poem. We shall give it at length, and add 
not a word beyond a hearty recommendation to 
Mr. Montgomery, now that he has shuffled off all 
mortal coil by transferring the Shefield Iris to 
other hands, to continue his celestial conversa- 
tions in the lands of fancy, and furnish us oftener 
with such poems as the Pelican Island, and its 
accompaniments. 
The noble birds, with skill spontaneous, framed 

A nest of reeds among the giant grass, 

That waved in lights and shadows o’er the coil. 
There, in sweet thraldom, yet unweening why, 

The patient dam, who ne’er till now bad known 
Parental instinct, brooded o’er her eggs, 

Long «re she found the curious secret out, 

That life was hatching in their brittle shells. 

Then, from a wild rapacious bird of prey, 

Tamed by the kindly process, she became 

That gentlest of all living thinge—a mother ; 
Gentlest while yearning o’er her naked young, 
Fiercest when stirred by anger to defend them. 

Her mate himself the softening power confessed; 
Forgot his sloth, restrained h:s appetite, 

And ranged the sky and fished the stream for her. 

Or, when o’erwearied Nature forced her off 

To shake her torpid feathers in the breeze, 

And bathe her bosom in the cooling flood, 

He took her place, and felt throuzh every nerve, 
While the plump nestlings throbbed again-t his heart, 
The tenderness that makes the vulture mild ,; 

Yea, half unwillingly his post resigned, 

When, home sick with the absence of an hour, 





' She hurried back, and drove him from her seat 


The halcyon sleeps not sounder, when the wind 
ls breathless, and the sea without a curl, 

—Nor dreams the halcyon of serener days, 

Or nights more beautiful with silent stars, 
Than, in that hour, the mother Pelican, 

When the warm tumults of affection sunk 

Into calm sleep, and dreams of what they were. 
— Dreams more delicious than reality. 

—He sentinel beside her stood, and watched, 
With jealous eye, the raven in the clouds, 

And the rank sea-mews wheeling round the cliffs. 
Wo to the reptile then that ventured nigh ; 

The snap of his tremendous bill was like 

Death’s scythe, dewn.cutting every thing it struck. 
The heedless lizard, in his gambols, peeped 
Upon the guarded nest, from out the flowers, 

But paid the instant forfeit of his life ; 

Nor could the serpent’s subtlety elude 

Capture, when gliding by, not in defence 

Might his malignant fangs and venom save him. 





[From the Nantucket Lnquirer.) 
QUARREL AMONG THE MSS. 

Standing the-.ether evening, in a musing atti- 
tude, and in quite a pensive predicament, against 
a case of superannuated type at the northeast 
corner of the Inquirer office, when the labors of 
theday on the part of the workmen were sus- 
pended, and we were left to reign as undisturbed 
sovereign over the premises, ovr ears were sud- 
denly invaded by a sort of agitated whisper, at- 
tended by a whizzing sound resembling the flut- 
tering of leaves. The twilight had lapsed into a 
greyish obscurity; there was a dim, crape-like 
vapour involving ali things present, creeping 
gradually amidst the cobwebs along the wall, and 
fast approaching to that state of Uank, cold 
opacity, ycleped utter darkness. At an opposite 
angle of the apartment, retieved only by an insin- 
uating slice of moonshine in the background, 
stood the Jately-groaning press, with ponderous 
arm extended horizontally across its body, ap- 
pearing like some grim and pugnacious giant 
struggling through the shades of Erebus. 

On listening with increased attention, this 
strange noise was found to proceed from a large 
drawer, usually occupied by manuscripts destin- 
ed for publication, and denominated, in printer’s 
parlance, “ the coy drawer.” As might natar- 
ally be expected, so uncommon an occurrence ar- 
rested the train of our cogitations, and doubtless 
deprived a gaping and greedy world of something 
vastly brillinnt and erudite in relation to Witch- 
craft, Morganisin, oF the next Presidency. Heark- 
ening still more intensely, we could distinguish 
sundry tiny voices, smartly engaged in a confirm- 
ed logomachy. Attimesthe contention became 
stormy and confused ; but often subsided into a 
kind of sibilant monologue—at which seasons 
we were enabled to determine the drift of the 
controviwsy. 

“ Begone ! ye dirty rage!” exclainied a fine- 
spun voice, that rolled and tinkled in mellow 
volubility like the movements of a musical box— 


(* decamp! ye vité producwof tattered might caps 


and dilapidated breeches! Know that I am form- 
ed of materials lighter than the gossamer, and 
more transparent than the zephyr. I scorn this 
base ani sordid collection of faces tattooed like 
barbarians, or wrinkled like the visage of a stary- 
ed baboon. Ye home-made miecreants ! fabri- 
cated of the fag-ends of damaged calicoes, the 
savings of miserly housewives, an! the sweep- 
ings of tailors’ shops—how dare ye pollute with 
your presence, the rose-colored, gilt-edged off- 
spring of Lord Caper’s cast-off frill, and Lady 
Abigail’s abandoned ruffle, born in London, bap- 
tized by his majesty’s stationer, and adopted by 
Miss Fribble as the pure medium of her poetic 
musings entitled Lines to a Malefactor. Avaunt 


-| then, ye vagnbonds! Ugh! Ah !”—and the sil- 


very gabble died away in a flurry of hysterics. 

“ Lines to a fiddlestick!” muttered a croaking 
antagonist—“ What are thy dish-water effusions 
—thy lisping, sentimental Obs and Abs, and 
breezes and treeses,and prizes and sighses, shack- 
led together by the feet like convicts for trans- 
portation, compared with a grave essay on polit- 
ical economy, chirographed upon a sheet of stout 
foolscap by the pen of my renowned author, the 
Hon. Napthali Nuinps 2” 

“ And of what value iseither, though ever so 
beautifully or strongly engrossed on smooth and 
superfine surfaces, when brought into competi- 
tion with the worth of an Advertisement, scrawl- 
ed albeit, and blurred withal, upon paper more 
dingy than the title-pageof a last-year’s alma- 
nac ?” asked asother interlocutor, in a moderate, 
though triumphant tone. 

“Thou art indeed serviceable in thy proper 
station,” whispered another ; “ nor, in this con- 
test for precedence, are my claims to be put 
down, merely because, as an editorial article, my 
exterior may be soméwhat rough and revolting. 
An important transformation is shortly to be ef- 
fected by the compositor ; when, whatever may 
be our outward condition in this present state of 
being, we shall all stand an equal chance to be 
judged according to our intrinsic qualities. And 
be it known, gentlemen and lady’ manuscripts, 
that your characters are commonly decided by 
mine. I constitute the standard by which all 
your merits are measured. The fire of criticiem 
first attacks me ; and ye are condemned or oom- 
plimented in proportion to my guod or ill success 
with gentle readers.” 

Several voices then seemed to join issue, and 
we could only catch a detached expression as it 
slipped away in its peculiar modulations from the 
generel mass of gibberish. Some squealed 
“ deaths and marriages,” others bawled “ politics 
and the presidency ;” here a low breath sighed 
“ Jove-stories,” and there a shrill wheeze ejacu- 
lated “ ship news.” * 

“Such is man!” remarked a speaker at the 
bottom of the drawer—the sound of whose voice 
restored order among the clamorous combatants. 
“Such is man—made up of contrary elements, 
distracted by incongruous opinions, allured by 
different tastes, deceiven by external appearanc- 
es, and proud of some fancied superiority over his 
fellows. One imagines all excellence to consist 
in gold and varnish . another looks for glory in 
political distinction ; a third seeks happiness in 
intellectual pursuits, and a few find it only in the 
practice of moral virtue. Diverse, however, as 
may be their desires and their prospects, one 





common doom awaits all. We make up a news- 
paper, as men make up a world; eur properties 
| are scanned, and our places allotted by the editor, 

whose”—here we could hold no longer: where- 


bus et quibusdam allis—* On all subjects ad some 
others’—we subjoin the following beautiful pas- 
suge. Itis written with an energy and glow of 
thought seldom to be surpassed : 

“ Death can never be indifferent till man is as- 
sured, Which none was ever yet, that, with hig 
breath, his being passes into nothing. Whether 
his hopes and fears steer by the chart and com- 
pass of a formal creed, or drift along the shore- 
less sea of faithless conjecture, a possible eternity 
of bliss or bale can never he indifferent. The 
idea of extinction is not terrible, simply because 
inan cannot form such an idea at all. Let bim 
try aslong as he will—tet him negative every 
conceived and conceivable form of Cuture exist- 
ence !—he isas far as ever from having exhauat- 
ed the infinituile of possibility. Imagination wil) 
continually produce the fine of consclousoes® 
through limitless darkness. Many ar@ the de 
vices of fancy to relieve the sant from the dead 
weight of unideal nothing. Some crave a sense- 
lesa duration in dry bones, or sepulchral ashes, 
or ghastly mummies ; or, rather than net to be, 
wou!d dwell in the cold Bbstruction of the grave, 
or the damp hollow solitude of the charnel-hoise. 
Some choose a life in others’ breath, an everlast- 
ing fame, and listen delighted to the jmaginary 
voice of unborn ages. Some secure a permanence 
in their works, their country, their posterity ; and 
yet, neither the protracted dissolution of the car- 
case, nor the ceaseless tradition Of renown, nor « 
line of progeny stretched to the erack of doom; 
can add an instant to the brief existence of the 
conscious Being. Our fathers held a more pal- 
pable phantom—a dream of yrosser eubstance—- 
that the soul, the self, the personal identity, anly 
shifted its tenement, and subsisted by perpetuu 
change.” ' 

The following illustrates the influence of do⸗ 
mestic and national habits on the character of na: 
tional religion, particulacty iv the early ages of 
society. We cannot, however, without some 


tional temperament by the national creed, is, in 
every sense of the word, “ putting an effect for 
acause.” Jt might be so, at the primitive estab- 
lishment of religious institutions ; but afterwards, 
we imagine, the case alters. The passage is fine, 
and the subject not uninteresting. 

“Tris not strictly philosophical, however, to ec* 
count for the national temperament by the na- 
tional creed, unless that creed he really the re 
vealed truth. Itis putting an effect for a couse. 
We cannot suppose that the Gotha became x 
hunting, warlike, and drunken people, because 
they imagined their beatitude hereafter to eon- 
sist in chasing an everlasting revivified boar, and 
drinking ale, in the Hall of Odin, cut of the skulle 
of their enemies. No; they copied a heaven 


paradise of human inventions is never more thaw 
an imaginary eternity of unalioved human plea- 
sures, varied according to the taste of the invent: * 


blance, their old parts beneath that purer skyz 
Plato’s conceptions of a future state manifestly 
emanated from that visionary ansbition of intel ' 
lect,—those yearning aspirations after a closer 
intuition of the ideal Good and Beautiful, that 
our compound being can enjov—which illumi- 
nated and sublimed his mighty genins to the very 
verge of inspiration. Thus, the philosopher's 
Elysium is speculative-—the politician’s practiral 
—the laborer looks for rest—the injured for ven- 
geance—the prisoner fis freedom. The Goth 
transferred his drinking bout, the Mahometan hie 
Harem, to the skies. Thuseach and all tuild up 
a Heaver with the shadows of carnal affections, 
or the brighter effulgence of self-pleasing thoughet 
A period comes, when some wily politician, of 
more vivid dreamer, substantiates the dim sur- 
inises of the longing soul into a scheme of nation- 
al belief, and asserts imperatively, that the forme 
indistinetly beheid in the magic mirror have # 
correspondent reality in time and place—an ob- 
jective existence. The fleeting vapours of pas- 
sionate imagination are condensed, and, as it» 
were, precipitated. They become a power se 
arate from the mind—controlling the will a 
modifying the total nature. Whatever of perma- 
nent and positive is infused into human senti- 
ments, is derived from religion, whose office is to 
establish a supersensual world, as real, and more 
permanent, than the world of sense.” 


MECHANICAL POWER. 

Mr. Robert Owen calculates that two hundred 
arms, with machines, now manufacture as muck 
cotton as twenty millions of arms were able to 
manufacture without machines forty years ago ; 
and that the cotton now manufactured in the 
course of one year, in Great Britain, would require 
without machines, sixteen millions of workmen 
with simple wheels. He calculates farther, that 
the quantity of mannfactures of all sorts produc- 
ed by Britush workmen with the aid of machines 
is so great, that it would require, without the es- 
sistance of machinery, the labor of four hundred 
millions of workmen. 

In the wool manufacture, machines porsess an emi- 
nent advantage over Common wheels. The yarn op 
thirty or thirty six spi-cles is all equally twisted and 
drawn tothe same degree of fineness. most dex- 
terous spinners cannot twist s0 equally aod sp gently 
twenty slips of yarn from wool of the same quality, as 
a machine can de twenty thousand. 

Atone of the cotton mills in Manchester yare hae 
been spun sc fine, as to require 350 hanks to weigh 
one pound avoirdupois. The perimeter of the common 
reel being onz yard and a half, 90 threads or revolu- 
tions would measure 120 yards : and one hank seven 
times as mucb, or 840 yzrds, which multiplied by 250, 
gives 294,000 yards. or 167 milés and a fractios. 

A steam engine of the ordinary pressure and con- 
straction. with a cylinder of thirty inches in diameter, 
will perform the work of forty horses ; and, as it may 
be made to act without intermission, while horses will 
not work more than eight hours in the day, it will do 
the work of one hundred and twenty horses ; and ae 
the work of a horse is equal tu that of five men, it will 
perform as much as six hundred men can: while its 
whole expense is only equal to about half the number 
of horses for which it is substituted. 

The only purpoee to which steam engines were first 
applied was the raising of water from cos)-pits,mines, 
&c. ; bat they are now ased for many diderent pur- 
poses in which great poser is required. ir. Botton 








| and, by the help of four boys only. it was capatic 

| striking thirty thousand pieces of money im an pour; 
' the machine itself was made to keep an accurate ac- 
count of the sumber struck of. 
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FRENCH RELIGIOUS FETE. 
Paris, Aue. 16. Yesterday (Ascension Day) 
‘was a grand holiday in Paris. Crowds of prom- 
enaders roamed in every direction, and of every 
‘class and condition. The shop girls and servunt 
maids, in their neat caps and black silk aprons— 
the misses in their open bonnets and flaring 
fluunces—young girls returning from their first 


ing bouquets of fresh flowers, presents offered to 
them on that, their fele, or saint’s day—the As- 
sumption of the Virgin—Marie being avery gen- 
eral name among the French girls. Here a party 
of youag members of the Garde du Corps du Roi 
—in another quarter the scarlet coats of the Swiss 
Garde Royale, reminded the solitary English 
spectator of his “native ranks,” and of England 
and home. The streets through which the train 
of religion and royalty was to pass, were lined 
with detachments from several foot regiments, 
whose bands enlivened the scene by playing 
pieces of martial music. The great bell of Netre 
Dame began to toll its notes of preparation at 
two. About this hour, the public authorities 
commenced arriving; the Mayor and Munici- 
pality of Paris, in half-x-dozen coaches, drawn 
by two borees each, and comparatively destitute 
of that splendor of equipage and processional 
gorgeoneness of costume, with which the Corpo- 
ration pageantries of England are always deco- 
rated, and sometimes over adorned. The patri- 
otic Cockney who witnessed the sorry turn-out 
of the Corporation of Paris, must have felt his 
Pudding-lane heart exult within him at the proud 
recollection of Lord Mayor’s day and its magnifi- 
cence—the gold coach and the men in armor— 
the turtle soup and the Aldermen—that animal 
propter convivia natum—and the dear Guildhall— 


% Pomps, without guilt, of bloodless swords and maces, 
Gold chains, warm furs, broad banaers, and broad faces.” 


After the Mayor,came on foot the Judges and 
Advocates of the Court of Cassation, the former 
in scarlet and ermine, the latter in their black 
gowns ; next arrived, on ſoot too, a few Members 
of the Chamber of Peers, in costume, preceded 
by a pair of discordant brass drums ; then follow- 
ed the Members of other Law Courts and Public 
Bodies, with parties of Priests incessantly drop- 
ping in— 

« ____——- Eremites and Friars,” | 

White, black, and grey, with all their trumpery.” 
But the strangest sight of all was some divinity- 
students in their odd draggling dark robes and 
long lanky hair, striding and staring among the 
soldiers, with bewildered looks, like so many 
ourang-outangs just caught: as uncouth and 


Trish bog into a French cloister ; and, in fact, 
they had come from the land of bog, for they be- 
longed (as I afterwards learned) to some of the 
Irish collegeshere. About three, the Royal party 
arrived in half a dozen carriages, driving at a 
rapid pace, preceded and followed by bodies of 
cuirassiers, in their mailed armour. The troops 
presented arms, and the band struck up, and 
continued playing, while the King, the Duke 
d’Angouleme, and the Duchess, descended from 
their carriages, and entered the Cathedral. Here 
the Royal personages were received by the Dig- 
nitaries of the Church and State, and by another 
Royal salute of drums and arms from the files of 
the Garde du Corps that lined the aisle from the 
dloor-way to the choir. His Majesty having walk- 
ed up the aisle, and taken his seat in front of the 
altar, the Archbishop of Paris officiated at the 
High Mass; after which the Priest marshalled 
the several bodies that were to form the solemn 
procession of the Virgin, in the following order : 
A party of soldiers, with fixed baynnere + a train 
of yousg girls iN white,oue uf whom bore a white 
banner of silk, embroidered with a pink figure of 
the Virgin ; next a number of boys in their ordi- 
vary dress, with a standard marked I. H. S. (Jesus 
Hominum Salvator ;) then marched a military 
band ; after these, boys in white robes, carrying 
two tall crucifixes of solid gold, and a number of 
huge wax candles, some lighted; after these 
moved the Virgin Mother herself, of solid silver, 
as large as life, with the infant Saviour in her 
arms, borne on the shoulders of four toiling young 
priests ; to the Virgin succeeded a long batch of 
priests and monks, preceding the Archbishop of 
Paris, in his gilt mitre, and archiepiscopa) robes 
of silk and gold ; behind the Archbishop march- 
ed, or rather lounged, the Dauphin, bareheaded, 
inablue military coat and jack boots, with a 
broad scarf of light blue silk (the cordon blue) 
strang across one shoulder. He moved forward 
with a careless, listless gait, twirling his hat and 
feather, and looking as if he wished to be thought 
to smilé at the humbug of the thing ; around him 
were a crowd of General Officers, and young 
Aides-vie-Camp, who shewed by their chattering, 
and laughing, and winking at the girls in the 
windows, that they at least really felt no great 
reverence for the sulemnity. Next to the Dau- 
phin came his Majesty Charles the Tenth, dressed 
like his son, with the exception of the jack boots, 
with his head uncovered, and hatin hand. On 
each side of his Majesty walked several military 
officers and functionaries of State, who seemed 
to feel as much indifference to the ceremonial as 
the attendants of the Dauphin. After these march- 
ed, or rather stalked, the Dauphiness (Duchess of 
Angouleme) in a white dregs of most comprehen- 
sive latitude of flounce, a wide open bonnet and 
towering pluine. She moved and Jooked as if 
she felt that she was discharging a most import- 
ant public duty, under circumstances of the most 
gratifying distinction’ You might pleinly dis- 
cover, in her haughty pace, the pride of the Prin- 
ecess—in her clasped hands, the enthusiasm of the 
devotee—and, in the wanderings of her eye, and 
the occasional adjustment of her dress, the inex- 
tinguishable vanity of the belle: not that she is 
very beautiful either, nothing more than a large 
full figure, and fair, strong-featured face, indicat- 
ing a tendency to passion, and a love of authority 
and command. Her Royal Highness was follow- 
ed at some distance by three old ladies, who ap- 
peared heartily tired of the transaction from the 
very outset. The tail of the procession was made 
up of a few peers, judges, lawyers, and military 
officers, and closed by a body of troops, on foot 
and horseback. The approach of the Virgin was 
saluted by the troops with presented arms and 
beating drums; the crowd, too, took off their 
hats as she passed, though many of them seemed 
willing to omit that mark of reverence, till they 
were required to uncover by the soldiers. But 
the most interesting part of the spectacle was the 
King—the poor King—a mild and amiable look- 
ing gentleman, generally absorbed in a profound, 
but decent, respect for the ceremony in which his 
sense of religion induced him to appear,and often 
looking on the crowd with unforced smiles of 
placid benignity, and evidently anxious to receive, 
in return, some token of popular recognition and 
public attachment, but in vain ; the crowd look- 
ed at him in turn with an idle sort of general cu- 
riosity, an utter indifference, and a coldness of 
manner that indicated the existence of 2 stronger, 
but suppressed, feeling ; nota shout was raised, 
not a vive heard, not a white flag, not a pocket 
handkerchief, waved in salutation to him through 


at the popular silence, for his countenance had 
that expression of meekness of spirit and feeble- 
ness of intellect that delight in the affectionate 
aid of friendship and the flattering applause of 
the people. The procession having made a cir- 
cuit through several streets, returued about five 
o'clock to the Cathedral, into which the entrance 
of the Virgin was greeted with the ringing of 
bells, the rattling of drums, the roaring of priests, 
and the braying of trumpets, making altogether 
one of the most horrible dins of discord that ever 
disturbed the slumbering echoes of that venera- 
ble pile. After some more psalm-singing, and a 
benediction by the Archbishop, the Royal Fami- 
ly departed, with their body guard; the function- 
aries retired to their homes—the crowd to the 
salona, the cafes, gardens, and theatres; and so 
ended a day of long announced pomp, which, as 
a public spectacle of magnificence, was a misera- 
ble failure, and, as an act of national religion, 
was (to use a quaint but expressive phrase) a sol- 
emn humbug. 


Rivat Iractiras Dramatists. ‘Che Venetian stage 
had long been in possession of Goldoni, a dramatic 
poet, who by introducing bustle and show into his 
pieces, and writing principally to the level of the gon- 
doliers, arrived to the first degree of popularity in 
Venice. He had arivalin Petro Chiari, whom the 
best critics thought even inferior to Goldoni ; but 
such an epidemic trenzy seized the Venetians in fav- 
or of these two authors, that it quickly spread to al- 
most all parts of Italy, to the detriment of better au- 
thors, and the derangement of the public taste. This 
dramatic mania was arrested by Carlo Gozzi, a 
younger brother of a noble family, who attacked Gol- 
doni and Chiari, and others soon followed him. On 
this occasion the two bards suspended their mutual 
animosity, and joined to oppose their adversaries. 
Chiari was a great prose scriboler, as well as a come- 
dy-monger, so that a warm paper war was soon com 
menced, which grew hotter and hotter. 

It happened one day that Gozzi met with Goldoni 
in a bookseller’s shop. ‘They exchanged sharp words, 
and in the heat of altercation Goldoni told Gozzi, 
‘ that though it was an easy task to find fault with a 
piay, it was very difficult to write one.” Gozzi ac- 
knowledged “that to find fault with a play was 
really very easy, but that it was still easier to write 
such plays as would please so thoughtless a nation as 
the Venetians ;” adding, witha tone of contempt, 
*¢ that he had a good mind to make all Venice run to 
see the tale of the Three Oranges formed into a come- 
dy.” Goldoni, with some of his partisans im the shop, 
challenged Gozzi to do it ; and the critic,thus piqued, 
engaged to produce such a comedy within a few 
weeks. 

To this trifling and casual dispute Italy owed the 
greatest dramatic writer it ever had. Gozzi quickly 
wrote a comedy in five acts,entitled * I Tre Aranci,” 
or ** The Three Oranges ;”’ formed out of an old wo- 
man’s story with which the Venetian children are en- 
tertained by their nurses. The comedy was acted, 
and the three beautiful princesses, born of three en- 
chanted oranges, made all Venice crowd to the thea- 
tre of St. Angeto. 

In this play Goldoni and Chiari were not spared. 
Gozzi introduced in it many of their theatrical ab- 
surdities. The Venetian audiences, like the rest of 
the world, do not much relish the labour of finding 
out the truth; but once point it out, and they will in- 
stantly seize it. This waz remarkable on the first 
night that the comedy of the * Three Oranges” was 
acted. ihe fickle Venetians, forgetting the loud ac- 
clamations with which they had received Goldoni’s 
and Chiari’s piays, laughed obstreperously at them 
and their comedies, and bestowed frantic applause on 
Gozziand the ** Three Oranges.” 

This success encouraged Gozzi to write mora; and 
in a little time his plays so entirely changed the Vene- 
tian taste, that in about two seasons Goldoni was 
etripped of his theatrical honours, and poor Chiari 
ee es ee ee | faldnn? a-itted Italy. and want to 
France, where Voltaire’s interest procured him the 
place of Italian master to one of the princesses at Ver- 
sailles; and Chiari retired to a country house in the 
neighbourhood of Brescia. , 


A DIaALocve BETWEEN VERTUVE AND Deata, on 
the Death of Sir James Pemberton, Knight, who de- 
parted this Life the 8th of September, 1613. He was 
lord mayor of London in the reign of James L., and 
was a great benefactor to several charities. 


Vertue. What Vertue challengeth, is but her right. 
Death. What Death layes claim to who can contra- 
dict? 
Ver. Vertue, whose power exceeds all other might. 
Dea. Wher’s Vertue’s power when Death makes all 
submit ? 
Ver. 1 gave him life and therefore he is mine. 
Dea. That life he held no longer than I list. 
Ver. 1 made him more than mortall, neere divine ; 
Dea. How hapt he could not then Death’s stroke resist ? 
Ver. Because (by nature) all are born to dye. 
Dea. Then thyne own tongue yields Death the victory. 
Ver. No, Death, thou art deceived, thy envious stroke 
Hath given him life immortal *gainst thy will: 
Dea. What life can be, but vanished as emoake ? 
Ver. A life that all thy darts can never kill. 
Dea. Have I not locked his body in my grave ? 
Ver. That was but dust, and that I pray thee keepe. 
Dea. That isas muchas I desire to have, 
His comely shape in my eternal sleepe. 
Ver. But wher’s hie honorable Jife,renowne,and fanie ? 
Dea. They are but breath, them I resign to thee. 
Ver. Them must | covet. 
Dea. I prefer my claim, 
His body mine. 
mine his eternity. 
And so they ceast, Death triumphs o’er his grave, 
Vertue o’er that which death can never have. 

A Buacx Dream. A number of years bygone, a 
black man, named Peter Cooper, happened to marry 
one of the fair towns-women of Greenock, who did 
not use him with that tenderness that he conceived 
himself entitled to. Having tried all other arts to 
retrieve her lost affections in vain, Peter at last re- 
solved to work upon her fears of punishment in anoth- 
er world for her conduct inthis. Pretending, there- 
fore, to awake ove morning extravagantly alarmed, 
his helpmate was full of anxiety to know what was 
the matter; and having’ sufficiently, as he thought, 
whetted her curiosity, by mysteriously hinting that 
* he could a tale unfold,’ at length Peter proceeded 
as follows :—** H—11 ob a dream last night. I dream 
i goto Hebben and rap at dedoa, and a gent’man 
com to de doa wid black coat and powda hair. Whoa 
dere ?—Peeta Coopa.—Whoa Peeta Coopa?—Am not 
know you.—Not knowa Peeta Coopa ! Look de book, 
sa.—He take de book, and look de book, and he 
could’va find Peeta Coopa.—Den I say, Oh! lad, oh! 
look again, finda Peeta Coopa ia a corna.—He take 
de book, an at last he finda Peeta Coopa in lilly, lilly, 

little) corna.—** Peeta Coopa,—cook ob de Royal 

harlotte ob Greenock.” Walk in, sa.—Den I walk 
in, and dere was every ting —all kind of vittal—colly- 
flower too—an I eat, an I dant, an I ting, an | neva 
be done ; segat too, by Gum.—Den I say, Oh ! lad, 
oh ! look for Peeta Coopa wife. He take de book,an 
he look all oba de book, many, many, many a time, 
corna and all ; aa he couldna finda Pecta Coopa wife. 
Den I say, Oh ! lad, oh ! look de black book; he take 
de black book, an he look de black beok, and he finda 
Peeta Coopa wife fust page,—** Peeta-Coopa-wife, 
buckra- woman, bad-to-her-husband.”” 


A Lone Minvert. Hogarth, in his “ Analysis of 
Beauty,” mentions the circumstance of a dancing- 
master’s observing, that though the “ minuet” had 
been the study of his whole life, he could only say 
with Sccrates, that he “‘ knew nothing.” Hogarth 
added of himself, that he was happy in being a paint- 
er, because some bounds might be set to the studv of 


Ver. 








‘theentireday. I thought he seemed distressed 


his art. 





BOSTON. 
FRIDAY EVENING, OCTOBER 5, 1827. 


LAFAYETTE AND WALTER SCOTT. 

Those Americans who have read, though but 
partially, the Life of Napoleen by Walter Scott, 
we believe, have read, with indignation and dis- 

gust, some passages in which he treats with un- 

warrantable censure, the character and conduct 
of Gen. Lafayette, and others, many others, in 

which the author’s genius is exhausted in apolo- 
gies for legitimacy. The mutations of judge- 

ment, of principle, or of feeling, in the novels of 
Scott, are so manifest, that they have become 
proverbial. In Waverly, the Antiquary, and Old 
Mortality, it is easy to perceive that the writer 
had no very great reverence for royalty ; and, if 
we mistake not, some of the reviews and minis- 
terial papers imputed to him a partiality not 
merely for republican sentiments but for down- 
right radicalism. In process of time, plain, sim- 
ple Mr. Walter Scott, or Walter Scott, Esq. he- 
came Sir Walter Scott. The process of confer- 
ring knighthood.on this gentleman, (thoug' he 
was then only suspected cf being the Great Un- 
known) wrought a wonderful change in the pre- 
dominating sentiments of the ‘ author of Waverly.’ 
A change which was instantly perceptible, but 
perfectly unaccountable,except on the supposition 
that the newly-created baronet was the real au- 
thor. Since then, the Great Unknown has been 
the unwavering supporter of the doctrine that 
nobility of nature belongs exclusively to kings 
and lords, and Sir Walter Scott has been the ad- 
vocate of the same aristocratic principle. It is 
not, perhaps, unfair to presume that his chief 
motive for undertaking to write the Life of Napo- 
leon was to illustrate his favorite doctrine—to 
“soothe the dull cold ear” of majesty with a 
“flattering unction,”—to induce posterity to be- 
lieve that there could be no nobleness of nature, 
none of the beauty of virtue,no moral comeliness, 
none but unworthy passions, in the heart of the 
illegitimate monarch of France—the Sergeant of 
Corsica. * 

But our present purpose is not to animadvert 
on the injustice done by Walter Scott to the char- 
acter of the much-wronged Napoleon, nor to 
wipe from the character of the martyr of St. 
Helena the stains which actually cefaced it. It 
is to introduce to our readers the comments of 
one of Scott’s own countrymen upon his mean 
insinuations against the faithfulness of General 
Lafayette. These comments we find in a letter 
addressed to the editor of the Liverpoo! Commer- 
cial Chronicle, and are here annexed. 


Sir,—To compose a history of the French Revolu- 
tion with impartiality at the present period requires a 
degree of self-control which falls not to the lot of or- 
dinary men. The sea will continue to swell when the 
storm is over. Prejudice lingers long in the human 
bosom, and he who writes of transactions which he 
has frequently canvassed in the heat of party debate 
is likely to be influenced in his statements by precon- 
ceived opivioos which he has adopted from an imper- 
fect knowlcdgo of facts. To this circumstance must, 
as I think, be ascribed the spirit of hostility, which, 
in his lately published work, Sir Walter Scott mani- 
fests towards Lafayette. 

In his narrative of the transaction which took place 
at Versailles, on the 6th of October, 1789, Sir Walter 
ascribes all the bloodshed which took place at the 
palace on that day to bad faith or want of vigilance 
on the p@tt of Lafayette. ‘+ We are loath,” says he, 
“ to bring in question the worth, honor, and fidelity of 
Lafayette, and we can therefore only lament that 
weariness should have so far overcome him at an im- 
portant crisis, and that he should have trusted to oth- 
ers the execution of those precantions which were 
most grossly neglected.” Tie cant and cunning of 
this insinuating sentence are obvious to every intelli 
gent reader. (et us examine how far it is borne out 
by facts. And for these facts we must look to other 
sources than the narrative of Sir Walter, which is both 
imperfect and erroneous. ; 

A desperate mob of women having proceeded with’ 
the most violent intentions from Paris to Versailles, 
Lafayette followed them at the head of the Parisian 
National Guard, for the purpose of restraiaing their 
excesses. He arrived at Versailles at about eleven 
o’clock at night, and proposed to the King to put the 
palace into a state of security. But Sir Walter Scott, 
though ready enough to blame him for all accidents, 
says nota word of the important circumstances that 
he was not allowed by, the King to interfere with the 
interior arrangement of the chateau, which were tak- 
en out of his hands and trusted to the gardes du corps 
and the French guards. And yet this circumstance 
is stated by Madame de Stael, who was present in the 
chateau when Lafavette arrived, and must have had 
every opportunity of learning the truth of the facte. 
(Stael Rev. Tr. vol. i. p. 344.) It is also distinctly 
mentioned by Mr. Mignet, p. 125. Now this circum- 
stance, according to the narrative of Bertrand de 
Moleville, vol. ii. p. 100, was the source of all the 
mischief which ensued. The French guards, accord- 
ing to him, required that the gate of the Prince’s court 
should b= left open, to give them free access to the 
garden ; and the captain of the quarter, notwithstand- 
ing the remonstrances of Mr. Lullier, an officer of the 
gardes du corps, stationed at the gate in question, 
gave way to this requisition without reporting that 
circumstance to Lafayette, to whom, indeed, accord- 
ing to the decision of the King, he owed no obedi- 
ence. It was through this anguarded iseue, which 
did not come under the cognizance of the general, 
that the band of faries burst into the palace. 

Sir Walter Scott says, that immediately on the ar- 
rival of the Parisian national guard at Versailles, La- 
fayette had an audience of the King, explained the 
means he had adopted for the security of the palace, 
recommended the inhabitants to go to rest, “ and 
unhappily set the example by retiring himself.” A man 
who sets an example of a thing does that thing before 
it is done by those to whom the exampft is set. Sir 
Walter Scott then must mean to assert that Lafayette 
went to rest before the King, who retired to his apart- 
ments at midnight ; (De Stael, tom. 1, p- $44,) and 
went to bed at two o'clock. (De Moleville, vol. ii. p. 
100.) This assertion, however, which implies most 
culpable indifference and negligence on the part of 
| the general, is contradicted by Madame de Stael, 
who informs us that he staid up till five o'clock, 
when, relying on the fidelity of the gardes du 
corps, he retired to rest, which, after twenty hours of 
incessant exertion, he must have so mach needed. By 
incorrectly dating the irraption into the chateau at 
three o’clock, instead of a quarter or half past five, 
the biographer of Napoleon gives additional color to 
the imputation which he brings against Lafayette of 
culpable negligence. 

The mob, having broke into the chateau, proceeded 





to the most atrocious outrages. * Twoof the gardes 
Au corps,” says Sir Walter, ‘* were already beheaded, 
| when Lafayette, roused from his repose, artived at 
‘the head of a body of French Guards. He did not 
‘think of avenging the unfortunate gentlemen who 
lav murdered before his eves, but he entreated his 


| soldiers to save him the dishonor of breaking his word 








which he had pledged to the King, that he would pro- 
tect the gardes du corps.” Having thus insinuated 
that Lafayette was inspired with little zeal to punish 
the murderers of the gardes du corps, Sir Walter di- 
lutes his insinuation by saying, ** it is probable he at- 
tempted no more than was in his power, and so far 
acted wisely, if not generously.” 

An historian should never wear two faces under a 
hood. In order to form a just estimate of Lafayette’s 
conduct on this occasion, Sir Walter should have in- 
quired what force he had with him at this moment to 
second any projects of vengeance which he might con- 
ceive: and also, whether in the haste of the instant 
other objects did not claim his attention. Had he 
consulted the work of Bertrand de Moleville, who 
was no friend to Lafayette, he would have found that 
though he erroneously inculpates him of negligence, 
he disdains to impute to him any want of zeal on this 
trying occasion. The following is Bertrand’s account 
of the conduct of the General when he was first sum- 
moned to action. ‘ M. Lafayctfe himself, when once 
awoke, exerted all the zeal sud activity he was capa- 
ble of, not in repairing the irreparable mischief which 
his credulity aud his sleep had occasioned, but in 
stopping the course of it. He was on horseback, and 
riding from place to place to collect his troops togeth- 
er, when he perceived fifteen or sixteen of the gardes 
du corps dragged along by a furious populace, whose 
design was to hang them all at once on the lamp irons 
on the Place d’Armes. He gallopped up, harangued 
the people, declared that he would not suffer brave 
men who had done no harm, to be murdered ; that he 
took them under his protection, and that they must 
massacre himself before they offered them the slight- 
est insult. While he was thus gaining time, a com- 
pany of grenadiers cane by— braye grenadiess’ cried 
he to them, ‘ will you suffer brave meu to be basely 
assassinated? Swear to me that you will not suffer 
any harm to be done them?’ The grevadiers swore 
it, placed the guards in the midst of them, and con- 
ducted them tu the Royal Court. (Moleville, vol. ii. 
p- 128, 129.) 

By these references to the best authorities, J flatter 
myself that I have irrefragably proved, in contradic- 
tion to the insinuations of Sir Walter Scott, that La- 
fayette is not answerable for the irruption into the 
chateau of Versailles, on the 6th of October, 1789, 
and that he showed no want ofzeal in suppressing the 
outrages of that day. Other instances of injustice on 
the part of Sir Walter Scott, to the character of that 
true friend of his country, will form the subject of an- 
other letter from your's, INDAGATOR. 





WASHINGTON’S WORKS. 

The public have been already apprized of the 
proposal of Mr. Sparks for publishing by sub- 
scription The Works of George Washington, with 
historical Notes and Illustrations. Attached to 
‘the fifty-seventh number of the North American 
Review, published on Monday last, is a specimen 
of the intended publication, furnishing seven of 
Washington’s Letters, selected at random, and 
without regard to their contents or arrangement. 
From this specimen sheet, we have selected two 
letters, written during “the old French war,” 
and one written just two years previous to the 
declaration of independence. These reliques of 
the man “ first in war, first in peace, first in the 
hearts of his countrymen,” must be acceptable to 
every reader. 


TO MRS. MARY WASHINGTON. 
Fort Cumberland, July 18th, 1755. 

As 1 doubt not but you have heard of our defeat,* 
and perhaps had it represented in a worse light, if pos- 
sible, than it deserves, I have taken. this earliest op- 
portunity to give you some account of the engage- 
ment, as it happened within seven miles of the French 
Fort, on Wednesday the ninth instant. 

We marched on to that place without any consider- 
able loss, having only now and then a straggler picked 
up by the French and scouting Indians. When we 
came there, we were attacked by a body of French 
and Indians, whose number, | am persuaded, did not 
exceed three hundred men ;_ while ours consisted of 
about thirteen hundred well armed troops,chiefly reg 
ular soldiers, who were struck with such a panic, that 
they behaved with more cowardice than it is possible 
to conceive. The offieers behaved gallantly, in order 
to encourage their men, for which they suffered great- 
ly; there being near sixty killed and wounded; a 
large proportion out of the number we had. 

The Virginia troops showed a good deal of bravery, 
and were nearly all killed ; for! believe, out of three 
companies that were there, scarcely thirty men are 
lett alive. Captain Peyrouny and ali his officers down 
to a corporal were killed. Captain Polson had nearly 
as hard a fate, for only one of his was left. In short, 
the dastardly behavior of those they call regulars ex- 
posed all others that were inclined to do their duty, 
to almost certain death ; and at last, in despite of all 
the efforts of the officers to the contrary, they ran, as 
sheep pursued by dogs, and it was impossible to rally 
them. 

The General was wounded, of which he died three 
daysafter. Sir Peter Halket was killed in the field ; 
where cied many other brave officers. I lackily escap- 
ed without a wound, though I had four bullets through 
my coat, and two horses shot under me. Captains 
Orme and Morris, two of the aids-de-camp, were 
wounded early in the engagement, which rendered 
the duty harder upon me, as I was the only person 
then left to distribute the General’s orders ; which I 
was scarcely able to do, as I waa not half recovered 
from a viotent illness, that had confined me to my bed 
and a waggon for above ten days. I am still ina weak 
and feeble condition, which induces me to halt here 
two or three days, in hope of recovering a little 
strength to enable me to proceed homeward, whence, 
I fear, I shall not be able to stir till towards Septem- 
ber; sothat I shall not have the pleasure of seeing 
you till then, unless it be in Fairfax. Please to give 
my love to Mr. Lewis, and my sister,and compliments 
to Mr. Jackson, and all other friends that inquire after 
me. 

I am, honored madam, your most dutiful eon, 

Georce WasuincTon. 


TO GOVERNOR DINWIDDIE. 
Winchester, October 11th, 1755. 

Last night arrived an express, just spent with fa- 
tigue and fear, reporting that a party of Indians were 
seen about twelve miles off, at the plantation of one 
Isaac Inlian, and that the inhabitants were flying in 
the most promiscuous manner from their dwellings. 1 
immediately ordered the town guards to be strength- 
ened ; Perkins’s lieutenant to be in readiness with 
his companies ; some recruits, who had only arrived 
about half an hour before, to be armed ; and sent two 
men well acquainted with the woods, to go up that 
road, and lie ia wait to see if they could discover the 
number and motion of the Indians, that we might have 
timely notice of their approach. This morning, be- 
fore we could parade the men to march upon the last 
alarm, arrived a second express, ten times more terri- 
fied than the former, with information that the Indians 
had got within four miles of the town, and were kill- 
ing and destroying all before them, for that he himself 
had heard constant firing, and shrieks of the unhappy 
murdered ! 

Upon this I immediately collected what force | 
could, which consisted of twenty-two men recruited 
for the rangers, and nineteen of the militia, and 
marched therewith directly to the place where these 
horrid murders were zaid to be committed. When 
we came there, whom should we find occasioning all 
this disturbance but three drunken soldiers of the 
light horse, carousing, firing their pistols, and uttering 
the most unheard-of imprecations. These we took, 
and marched prisoners to town, where we met the 
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men I sent out last night. and learned that the party 
of Indians discovered by Isaac Inlian, proved to bea 
mulatto and negro seen hunting cattle by his ch 

who alarmed the father, and the father the neighbor- 
hood. These circumstances are related, only to show 
what a panic prevails among the people ; how much 
they are alarmed with the most usual and customary 
cries, and yet how impossible it is to get them to act 
in any respect for their common safety. As an in- 
stance of this, Colonel Fairfax, who atrived in town 
while we were upon a tcout, immediately sent to a 
noble captain not far off, to repair with his company 
forthwith to Winchester. With coolness and modera- 
tion this great captaiManswered, that his wife, fami- 
ly, and—corn, were all at stake,—so were his sol. 
diers ; therefore, it was imposible for him to come, 
Such is the example of the officers ; such the behavior 


of the men ; and upon such circumstauces depends 
the safety of our country ! 
Jam, &c. Grorncx Wasmyoroy. 


TO eavan vaweax.® 
ount Vern 

As to your political sentiments, T’would ‘heartily 
join you iu them, so far as relatesto an humble and 
datiful petition to the throne, provided there was the 
most distant hope of success. But have we not tried » 
thisaiready ? Have we not addressed the Lords, and 
remonstrated to the Commons? And to what end? 
Did they deign to look at them? Does it not appear 
as clear as the sun in its meridian brightness, that 
there isa regular, systematic plan formed to fix the 
right and practice of taxation upen us? Does not 
the uniform conduct of Parliament, for some years 
past, confirm this? Do not all the debates,especially 
those just handed to us, in the House of Commons. ou 
the side of government, expressly declare, that Amer- 
icans must be taxed in aid of the British funds, and 


that she has no longer resources within herself? Ip | 


there any thiog to be expected from petitioning after 
this? Is not the attack upon the liberty and property 
of the people of Boston, before restitution for the loss 
to the India company was demanded, a plain, a self- 
evident proof of what they are aiming at? And does 
not the subsequent bill (now, | dare say, act) for de- 
priving the Massachusetts Bay of its charter, and 
for transporting offenders into other colonies, or to 
Great Britain, for trial, (where it is impossible, from 
the nature of the thing, that justice can becobtained,) 
convince us that administration is determined to stick 
at nothing to carry its point? Ought we not, then, to ; 
put our virtue and fortitude to the severest test? 


With you, | think it a folly to attempt more thag we 
can execute, as that will not only disgrace-upon 


us, but weaken our cause; but I think we may do . 


more than is generally believed, in respect to the noa- 


importation scheme. As to the withholding of — 
mittances, that is another point, in which I ownt' ~ 


have my doubts on several accounts, but principa 
on that of justice ; for l think, whilst we are accusi 
others of injustice, we should be just oursebves ; a 
how this can be, whilst we owe a considerable debt, 
and refuse payment of it to Great Britain, is incon- 
ceivable to me. 
justify it. Whether this is now come is the question. 

Your most obedient, humble servant, 

Grornce Wasuincros. 

* The Fairfax fami e early to Virgins 
tracts of land * the Bao borders of ~ a ag Bryon Poke 
fax was a descendant of tne first settlers, and, as he resided: in the neigh- 


bot hood of Mount Vernon and was nearly of the same age ‘as W 
tcn, an intimate friendship subsisted between them. Late in life 


took orders in the Episcopal Church, and, not many years before his 
death, was invested with the title of Lord Fairfax. —* friends 





took a and active part in opposing the 
countre em the rights of the evlonies, but Fai 


was not to 
= full length, to which many patriotsof that time were He 
ed with dread upon open resistance, recommended caution, and _ 


thought it impolitic to take a rash step while any hope remained, that 
the king and ——— would listen to the valine of reason and justice. 
Sentimeats like these he had freely expressed to his friend, in reply te 
which the present letter was written. When the troubles thickened in 
Boston, occasioned by the ominous intelligence of the Port Bill, and of 
other encroachments on the liberties of the people, a universal sympathy 

rvade the colonies, and the inhahitants of numerous districts 


cause. Such a me¢ting was ot Alexaudri: posed 

portion of the freeholders and inhabitants of Pelefox count “ wok. 
ington was chosen chairman, and twenty-four resolves, drawn up wit 
much ability, and embracing the chief —— complaint, we 
passed on the eighteenth of July, 1774. These resolves were circulat- 
ed for several days among the people, before they were adepted. Dur- 
ing this space, a correspondence ov subject took place between 
Washington and Fairfax, of which the letter here inserted makes & 
part. 


THEATRICALS. 

Neither of our theatres has furnished any 
novelties since our last paper. The company in 
Federal Street seems to have established ite claim 
to superiority, though that at Tremont has mem- 
bers of great respectability for talent. At the 
rinsT, Messrs. Flynn and Andrews are quite 
popular—the latter a decided favorite. His comic 
songs are highly applauded and always encored. 
His acting in the country boys is unaffectedly 
easy and natural. We should be glad to see him 
in Frank Oatland and Zekiel Homespun. Bernard 
generally appears in parts of too serious or too 
elevated a character for his peculiar talents. 
There is a certain walk in comedy which he can 
fill better than any man we have had on these 
boards since our old favorite Dickson deserted 
them, and we hope ‘ he will not give it up. His 
Lampedo in the Honey Moon, belongs to this 
kind of character, and he played it excellently 
well on Friday night. His Flutter in the Belle’s 
Stratagem is quite fair, to use the mercantile 
classical phraseology. Lope Tocho (which we 
saw him play some years ago) Lampedo, Jabal, 
Peter in the Stranger, and Romeo's Apothecary, 
are his, without dispute ; but the heroes, whether 
of tragedy or comedy, are a little out of his line. 
It isto be regretted that the arrangements be- 
tween the managers and their troops do not ad- 
mit of Mr. Stanley’s being brought oftener upon 
the field. He is a fine actor in the higher walks 
of genteel comedy ; and might frequently be em- 
ployed to advantage in dividing the business with 
Mr. Flynn ; and light comedy, may grow heavy, 
if all is thrown into the hands ofoné man for five 
nights in a week. 
draughts upon the estimation of the public. Her 
performance in the petit farce of Winning a Hus- 
band, is admirable. The versatility of individual 
talent, and the rapidity of ehanging from one 
character to another were never more apparent. — 
Her Miss Arlington in the One Hundred Pound 
Note is also highly finished, and excites thunders 
of applause. This farce, hy the way, needs the 
operation of the pruning knife. Those scenes im 
which neither Harriet Arlington nor Billy Black 
appear, are dull and stupid beyond expressios- 
The piece should be immediately cut down toone 





act, which it certainly might be without losing — 


any of its ttt. 

The manager of the Tremont company has re~ 
ceived an acquisition of strength in Mr. Fredet- 
ick Brown. The powers of this gentleme®, 
which we thought were in their “ sear and yel- 
low leaf,” when we saw hima few yeers ago⸗ 
seem to have revived and gathered freshness 
from his arctic expedition. Mr. Herbert plays 





~* Braddock’s defeat, in which Washington served as aid-de-camp to 


phe commander 


much of the same business which falla to. Kilner 


Nothing but the last extremity can * 


Miss Rock increases her 
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various and powerful talent, especially in light 
comedy and opera. Miss Riddle we have not yet 
seen, but reports speaks high!y of her perform- 
ances of Albina Mandeville aod Little Pickle. 


New-York. There are three theatres and a 





the master to the apprentice we have nothing 
now but merchant tailors. We deeply regret the 
dissolution of a very useful and worthy body of 
men. Schoolmasters are swept from the face of 
the earth—who in days of yore were indiserimi- 
nately calted teachers, schoolmasters, and peda- 





Should anguish and sorrow o’ershadow our way, 
Aad Hope's phautom beauty beguile ; 

While CHARITY lends us her generous ray, 
We'll live in the light of her smile. 

Thus, while darkness envelops our cold wintry skies, 
Aad clouds hang their tempests between ; 








fatal cord, and applying his power, under cireum- 
stances so advantageous, succeeded in the first 
onset of depriving his adversary of the use of his 
hindermost legs, by raising them from the floor. 
The floor being smocth, the contest became une- 
qual; andin a few moments, this unfortunate 














COTILLION BAND. 
MI for Bails, Cotillion Parties, Assemblies, 
i &c. may be ohtained as usual, by applying to 
M. MANN, corner of Milk and Atkinson streets. Any 
order for Music left at hie residence will be im- 
mediately attended to. Spis. Sept. 14. 





The Aurore commends her own Irie to thee, animal was suspended between the heavens and 

SHINGTON. Cireus now open at New-York. At the Park | gogues. They are now altogether succeeded by And “a X wens ict * the earth. His struggles, however, brought him LONDON BOOKS. 
pire pe fthe moat fashionable part of ts of academies, seminaries, institutions, again to the floor. He was again raised, and the IN — 

ly h,1774, theatre, the — ame a diver- &c. An attorney is no longer an attorney, but a THE ANGEL OF ART. process was some three or four times repeated. MUNROE & FRANCIS, 
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ae en mre world. | Sn Sie. penmenen _ : cers, and its Triennial Festival. After the elec- Threw o warm sunay smile o'er the waste of bls heart, when, at the solicitation of one of that sex who}, lant Son — eam Gibrakar, &c. with ele: 
2 nt listed talent of the first order for all the various ———⸗ *Twas the Herald of Mercy—the Angel of Art. are ever ready to plead for the unfortunate, and * 2 oyage to 7 . —* pe ’ wi 
Damunonn, oe departments of comedy, opera and farce ; and to he Exch C ffe 4 hich ries Wherever he wandered, that bright smile was there, who should never be suffered to plead in vain, he Coe Napoleo ns verbally translated from the French. 
» that Amer- §i\ op the first characters in tragedy, Mr. Cooper | "© “Xchange Vollee House, whic proceeded to Like the pillar of fre ’mid the gloom of despair;— was cut down, kindiy and plentifully refreshed | archbold’s Blackstone, 4 vols. calf. 
1 funds, and and Mrs. Duff, are engaged. Clara Fisher, a tbe church in Purchase-street. Religious ser- Its light o’er the pathway of life shining on, with food, and discharged, leaving thie salutary ! Dobson's Life of Petrarch, 2 vols. 8vo, plates. — 
herself? Is : ⸗ « di hib; vices were performed by the Rev. Mr. Ripley— Frowning back on the memory of jeys thet were gone. moral, that “the race is not to the swift, nor the but- | Gesner's Death of Abel, plates. a 
— after ( young lady lately —* + yt ’ — exhibit- an Address by William Hilliard, Esq.—two cho —*— * * an the eH tle to the strong.” —[ Mississippi Statesman.) . —— —* through the =" Island of Great Brt 4 
a opert 3 those wers: for the ear an recocious 3 . , ’ — — wild-woods with notes of new melody Tung 5 — tain ; vols. numerous ma 
n fot thee fate * aoe ch oh e ettaincd ad ahi 4 celebrity russes by a select choir—and the annexed Hymn, While the Outcast of Hope saw his sorrows depart, Portucvese Mysterirs. One of the spiritual Trotter's Meusoirs of For. 
lain, a self- display © “ g * written by the Rev. Mr. Pierpont, and sung by Like the dew, neath the smile of the Angel of Art. dramas of Gil Vicente, performed at Lisbon, com- | Sacontala, or the Fata) Ring. ; ; 
2 And does: in her native land. The new theatre in the tine ⸗ Though doomed still the curse of the fellen to hear, mences with shepherds, who discourse and enter a Taplio’s Sporting rer Me a ny. Bvo.cif 
, act) for de- Bowery isa splendid building, and far superior : HYMN. The exile from bliss, and the child of despair, chapel, which is decorated with all the * ——— eas —* a“ urch in Germany, 
+ at ey and tothe Park, in the beauty of its internal decora- Loud o'er thy savage child, Man hailed thee the herald of Hope from above, —* —— of hae nae ets — 2 ~ de | . * ; 
don t i : : isperi i ; wee 4 ‘ “oe 1 
sossible. dee tions as well as in its outward show. Under the © God, the nightewind roars, — — ens * —— rustic admiration of the pomp exhibited in the chapel. | Thanet and the Cinque Ports. 16 —* tes 
ye. obtained, ) managementof Mr. Gilfert, this establishment is * oe * lh ‘Ts for thee on this evening our off. ings burs :— — 0 a —— on — pe Mernoire of the LGot Hayley’; 2 vole. tte. cit 
ined to stick aid to flourish beyond expectation. Mr. G. is Thou seest him there Then Gilled to the brim be each cup and each heart, pry et sor —22* —* Sat eine annie a them | endow Commercial Dictionary, by Watson. 1 
oe t tan? well known asa scientific and tasteful composer Ag to the sky Say Sento Rigi Ge Af ae the waters of faith, and —— —* an historical rela, | Gunckhards's Tonal ta Kubin, Cte. 56: is.witl? 
everes ? a : ’ — > ota ds nal 4? ’s Bi ical Hi f England.; 6 vols.wit 
Bia : . He lifts his eye SONG. tion ¢f th — This is the Uranger's Biographical History o 
nore thag w music ; and in the operatic department of the - “op € mysteries ofthe incarnation. This is the ” 
fagenewtinge, of h r h fi mai a p u hi Alone in prayer. Sung by Mr. SHARP. : whole subject of the piece. 7 3lu —* in the Levant with colored plates + 3 vols: 
‘we may do = ae Phe , —* en oa — — — gaan Austher of these dramas, whervin the: poet'p fensy Nichols’ Literary History of the 18th Century ; ‘4 vols. 
t to the non- ~ cotemporaries. e leading performers here are In skill the blessing falls! Fill, Brothers, Gll !—the brightest pour— has taken a wider range, preeents scenes of a more SI ial Dictionary. * 
ting — Mr. Forrest in tragedy, Mr. Barrett in comedy, The Geld around him blooms, To them, the GREAT snd GOOD, varied nature. Mercury enters as an allegorical — — > ae plates, 6 ¢ols. 
hich I own t Mrs. Gilfert, Mrs. Barrett, &c. Attached hi : The temple rears its walls, Who thronged this Hall, in days of yore, character, and as the repreeentative of the planet | 4, Newgate Calendar, by Knap and Baldein. 
t principally aa i — * rs. arre + . ac ° to t 4 And saints adore, And frm for FREEDOM stvod. which bears hisname. He explains the theory af the | solutions of the Cambridge Problems ; 2 vols. 
are accusin tre, also, is a corps de ballet, consisting o Aud music swells, And firm, &c. planetary system and the zodiac, and cites astrono- | Bigtand’s History of Europe ; 2 vols. ; 
rselves ; and celebrated dancers from the French theatres, Where savage yells Not then the festive board was spread, — —* pe te ye ma ina ong ~ Stewart's a — ——— —— nbs Wi * 
lerabie debt. Were heard before. Th Mant to cheer ; a old national style. serap > | Works of Garcilasso de la Vega : 
tala, is — emong whom Madame Hutin is first and fore- Sainciatianiiidillibassn —— — pears, who is sent down from heaven by God, in | Letters between Lady Hamilton and Lord Nelson, 2 vis: 
xtremity can most. When this lady first appeared, it will be Sencitihent ~— —— Like that which sparkles here. compliance with the prayers of Time. The setaph, | Muller’s Universal History ; 3 vols. 
ho question. recollected, the rigidly pious set yp a most melan- Pret os —* nouns 3 Like that, &e. in the quality of a herald, proclaims a large yearly | Scudamore on Gout and Rheumatism. — on 
$e . . : tt ifts of thine: fair in honour of the Holy Virgin, and invites cus- | Lawrence's Lectures on Physiology, Zoology; arid iva 
memes. choly lament over the immorality of the times, — a eam Gam enh ap en quay ane tomers to it. A devil next makes his appearance | tural History of Man. 12 Engravings. 
and the perversion of taste that could endure —2 — aiid Ps = See meme — — with a little stall which he carries before him. He 2 * — * rege yal 8 
d pore hased large on oo ” © Retell ’ gets into a dispute with Time and the seraph, and as- | Benger’s Life of Anne ya; . 
ie. Bryan Fate wach an exhibition of female suppleness and = 2 they build And “ War” each bosom thrilled. serts, that among men such as they ate, he chal be | Bell's Observations on Italy ; 4to. Plates. 
sane Waa. agility ; but, we believe, the attempt to put a bumbler home. And “ War,” &c. sure to find purchasers for his wares. He therefore | Remains of Archbp Leighton. · E cocmetk: 
| Late in life he down the ballet only increased the desire to see By these our fathers? host *Twas for a prouder deed they met, ‘| leaves to every customer bis free choice. Mercury | Sylvester's ! — of xbernasigge —* pease * 
—— * it, and the dancers now feel themselves perma- Was led to victony first, That should their names adorn ; then summons eternal Rome as the representative of | fied iu the mode of warming, ven 6 
—— — —— — tie ened mallee J os 4 When on our guardless coast “Ws They came a glorious feast to set, the church. She appears, and offers for sale Peace of — Day ger _ ot Cédaniatta Rectsiets 
as not to y 0 at the wery, the cant an The cloud of hattle burst. , For ages yet unborn. Mind, as the most precious of her merchandise. The — 
—— and whining to the contrary notwithstanding. The | ‘Through storm and spray, For ages, i> devil remonstrates, and Rome retires. Two Portu- Seas teedpeae tee ’ to Spete. 
pe remained, that LaFayette theatre, during the past summer, has oe —- And nobly through their work they went, geome eee “ges goad —* peg ew St he caw. | Accum on Gas Lights. 
seasopens jusies. © . ~ eee & > In wisdom and in 3 ¢ — meere Sie Sener eee * ~ | Sydney Paners, edited by Blencowe. 
rome hele 2 been almost vebuslt. Ie er the largest and Chsle Chandesing any. © Aad down to us the blessing sent : he will give her —* —* caf +0 7 ~ 2 Cabinet of Curiositiesor Wonders of the World revealed 
Bat AM, ond of most spacious theatre in the United States. It Great Source of every art! “+ Bhat crowns this bappy hour. * eat . a —* a ee Historical Digest of Abuses in the public departments 
univ sympathy 3 of peasa o ? . 
numerous dsrici belongs, we understand, entirely, to C. W. Sand a —2 —— — ag * h waerablecomic wirmth. ve nts bitter com: —— of the House of Saxony. 
mpoed f olin ted, Esq. The stage er 4 ander the That heaves its granite walls ⁊ em plaints again herhusband. She tells, with a hu-| Morsgeux’ Don Quixote ; Lockhard’s edition, 5 vols. 
x county, Wash- direction of Mr. Burroughs ; and in the bill of And shoots to heaven rian — ware — — that her ungrateful husband has | World in Miniature. Africa, colored plates, 4 vols. 
oT compte oon performance at the opening, which was last Its glittering spires, For US and FREEDOM stood. — ac ue ot ede eter tae’ | Phe British Perfumer, Snuff Manufacturer, and Colour: 
olves were circulat- To catch the fires * F &c oes any thing, but leads a sottien Iie, | man’s Guide. 
vere adepted. Dur- Saturday, are the names of Mr. and Mrs. Wal- or ws, dec. 


ok place hetweea 





sified talents. Mr. Simpson the manager, bim- 
selfan actor of very considerable powers, takes 


lack, Mrs. Stone, ‘Mr. Thayer, and others of 


member of the legal profession. An apothecary is 
no longer an apothecary but he is attached to the 
faculty of medicine. Oh! what magnificent deso- 





Of morn and even,— 


BY W.G. CROSBY, ESQ. 
Sung by Mr. BLAKE. 


Air—“ Farewell, but whenever.” 


Victory was still in suspense. Unfortunately, 
however, the exertions of the mouse hastened his 
own defeat. The infinite number of small corde, 














eating and drinking all day, &c. The man who has 







No. 128, Washington-street, have just received by theCamed; 
from London, a case of —— BOOKS 


one copy only of a kind, vis. 








Memoirs of Mrs.FrancesSheridan,by her granddaughtet 


. * al 9 be-n inveighing his wife immediately vecoz- | Pope's Rape of the Lock. 
— considerable celebrity. It is presumed that, from ‘acne een cra — her, and a ‘hat is my slippery helpmate.” | Gordon's System of Human Anatowy. 
y: Pp ’ The brush or chisel gives, During this succession of comic scenes the action does | Biographia Dramatice, or Companion to the Playhouse. 
the spaciousness of thie edifice, and the accom- With this, when marble warms, OF GESet 6 em, OD 


urnished any 
e company in 
hed its claim 
mnt has mem- 
ent. At the 
vs are quite 
te. His comic 
vays encored. 


modations it affords for extensive scenic decora- 
tions and pageantry, it will outshine, in these re- 
spects, all its rivals. 

PUILADELPBHIA. The old theatre, or circus, in 
WatworT street has undergone a variety of al- 
terations and repairs, and is now fitted up for 
dramatic exhibitions onlv, under the manage- 
ment of Mr. Cowell. This gentleman is favorably 


With that, when canvass lives, 
These all combine, 
In countless ways, 


To swell thy praise ;— 
For all are thine ! 


After the services at the church, the associa- 
tion went in procession to Faneuil Hall, where a 
sumptuous dinner was provided by Mr. Barker, 
of the Marlboro’ Hotel. Among the distinguish- 


I sing the good old times, and past-days, 
When folks stood fast unto the fast-days, 
But now our Citizens like winkin’, 

Go right away to eatin’ and drinkia. 

We used to scrouge here to the "lections 
Afore we split into twelve sections. 

But here’s the. best association 

Ia Charity’s amalgamation. 

Heigho ! I grieve, I grieve, 

For the goed old days of Adam and Eve! 


not advance. The devil at last opens his stall and 
displays his stock of goods to the female peasants ; 
bat one of them, who is the most pious of the party, 
seems to suspect that all is not quite right with regard 
to the merchandise, and she exclaims—*“ Jesus! 
Jesus ! true Godand man !” The devil immediately 
takes to flight, and does not reappear ; but the scraph 


4 


again comes ſorward and mingles with the rustic 
gtoups. The throng continues to increase ; other 
counotrywomen with baskets on their heads arrive ; 
and the market is stored with vegetables, poultry, and 


Memoirs and Anecdotes of Dramatic Writers, and 
Actors. 4 vols. 
Maps of Ancient Geography. i, 
Death's Doings ; consisting of dumerous original Cam: 
. positions in prose and verse, intended ds illusttations 
of 24 Plates by Dagley. } 
Sammary of Mosheim’s Ecclesiastical History, ancient 
and modern. By Rev. C. T. Collins. 
Roberton on diseases of the Generative System. 
Sutleffe’s Medical and Surgical Cases ; 2 vols. 
Standish’s Life of Voltaire. 


i i Metrical Legends of Exalted Characters. By Joahnd 
— In good old days—Oh ! what a pity, other articles of raral produce. The. seraph offers —* 
unaffectedly known to our citizens, who have not forgotten | 4 suests at the table were the President of the My native town was not a city ; Virtues for sale ; but they find no purchaserg. ‘The — Tour of the Grand Junction Canal ; with 24 
ad t him Mtn talented ia enenle weiiemansen es: thn Ma, United States, Lieutenant-Governor Winthrop, Now lanes, and alleys, and open spaces, peasant girls observe, that in their village money is — ———— — 
rend ——— Are changed to rows, and squares, and places. more sought after than virtue, whén a young man ee on ee 
mun. Bernard ington Garden theatre, nor his gentlemanly de- | Hon. Messrs. Webster, Gorham, Otis, and Everett, ae a — —— — 


erious or too 
aliar talents. 
which he can 
nad on these 
son deserted 
eitup.’ His 
longs to this 
it excellently 
in the Belle’s 





pertment in his intercourse with them as a social 
companion. In his play bills we perceive the 
names of Mr. Booth, Mr. and Mrs. Hamblin, and 
and others of high standing. At the Caesnor 
Streer theatre, the French comedians, lately at 
New-York, are now performing, much to she 
saftisfaction of the refined literary society of our 
modern Athens. This company belongs to the 
French theatre at New-Orleans, and will shortly 





Mayor of the city, President of the Common 
Council, Hon. Judge Story, President Kirkland, 
and several of the Clergy. The Governor of the 
state was prevented from attending by a previ- 
ous engagement in the state of Maine. 

The Hall was beautifully decorated with ever- 
greens, national and emblematic flags, and pic- 
tures of several distinguished patrons of the As- 
sociation and others. 


The wharves are walking out of port now, 
And ships are shoved down to the fort now ; 


On Beacon hill I az for Boston. 

Heigho! &c. 

Our Boston boys, when at their games, Sir, 
Called every sport, hy its right name, Sir ; 

But spryness now they call elastic, 

And every Jim is now Gymnastic ; 

The stiffeners come, and in the stocks now, 

No more we're pug; ang Cpats are Frocks now ; 


Every journey I git lost on— 5 


wants a wife. One of the party, however,says, that she 


—— J 
PMasonic Calendar, 


COMMUNICATIONS NEXT WEEK. 











wished to come to the market because it happened to 
fall on the festival of the mother of God ; and because 
the Virgin does not sell her gifts of grace, but distrib- 
utes them gratis. This observation crowns the theo- 
logical morality of the piece, which termirates with a 
hymn of praise, in the popular style, in honour of the 


Stuart's Philosophy of the Human Mind, vol. 2. 

Gray’s Treatise on Spinning Machinery, witb plans. 
Journal of ten mouths’ Residence in New Zealand, by 
Capt. Cruise. , 
Grotius on the Christiad Religion. 

Henniket’s Notes on Egypt, Nabia, Mount Sinai, &c. 

Morgan on Assurances dod Annuities. 

Edinondstone’s Journey to Upper Egypt. 

Bateman on Contagious Fever. 

Collection of Poems, by Joanna Baillie. 

Description of Van Diemen's Land, by Evans, Surveyor 
General. 

Godwin’s Emigrant’s Guide to Van Diemen’s Land. 


The lend live sm 's not, I — * ae Sie, aaa Montey. Trvaeller's Guide through Italy. . 
. i i habits * ing Solomon, ’ uesday. . * . A : . 
e mercantile depart for that city, when their present place wiil oa sense g even cn ona one we — not —* es ae = Beihede, Brighton, a * — of Voyages, Discoveries, and Travels ; 7 vols 
| — * 2 ee ortland, ortland, " ; : 
(which we be supplied by the regular Philadelphia company, as ge ⏑—⏑ — ee ae * In ancient times we went so merry Montgomery, Medway, ednesday Turkish Spy, 8 vols. 
impedo, Jabal, under the management of the veteran Warren. | Course of the dessert the following original songs Across to Charlestown by the Ferry ; St. Andrew's, Boston, te Works and Remains of John Oldham ; 2 vols. 
} were sung, But boats they are not privileged now, Rising Sun, R. A. C. Nantucket. Monday. Berkeley's Minute Philosopher ; 2 vols. 
s Apothecary, — SONG. — i A — | Works of the Duke of Buckingham. 
roes, whether Screntiric Inreviicisiiity. We have often BY FREDERICK 8. HILL, ESQ. These alterations are, because, Sirs, PRarrtages, Milton's Paradise Lost, printed in 1687, with plates. 
at of his line. had occasion to admire the facility with which Sung by Mr. WALTON. Time's isn’t a2 they used to was, Sirs ; 


ngements be- 
ps do not ad- 


gentlemen of science make their ideas known to 
those of humbler capacity. Such an instance is 


Air—“ O had we some bright little isle of our own.” 
O, Life hath its seasons of darkness and tears, 


The Gals on gvod Old Dobbins rid thea, 
But folks dont do as they used to did then. 


Miss Sally G. Howe; Mr. Francis 








To this city, Mr. Bradford Chandler to Miss Lucy Gray Bradford; 
Mr. James L. Hewitt to Miss Mary E. Moore ; Capt. Jobn Adams to 
Mallet to Miss Charlotte Brooks ; 


Heylyn’s History of Archbishop Laud, printed in 1671. 
- Dairymple’s Memoirs of Great Britain and Ireland. 
Allea’s Principles of Modern Riding, for Gentlemen ; 


J 
Mr. Henry E. Eayrs to Miss Anp Haydo. elegant plates. 
When no star of Hope mid the tempest appears ; Heigho! &c. Io Salem, Mr. Rdward Bass Colman to Miss Sarah Devereaux z ini i i 
here i i ” Drow r s Do. for Ladies, containing complete ingructions. 

— Here presented in Now men wea says, and pad, und bracey Jn North Providence, Mr: Samuel Cher to Mre Surah A. Patter. | A°-aue of the Avipooce, oo Emetstsion people, 3 vale 

higher walks armer, in which, it wi perceived, the writer —— —— And horses-girths with silken laces ; In Norfolk, Va. Mr. George Reed, uf Boston, to Miss Eliza Orr. Autar, a Bedoueen Romance, 3 vols. 

ly b ‘ has discarded all technical terms, and adopted Bat comyndh entuarel enchantment The Giy— How differently they used to plough-skia, =z Aonals of Sporting. and Fancy Gazette. 

el: st — the utmost simplicity of language. Fleis describ- — — sania” —— Deaths seneinnt CCS rain 

business with a — & age “ F As the stars sweetly lighten the blue sky above, McAdam now, where’er we travel, Caen 4 ‘ Apocryphal New Testament. | 

grow heavy, ing the Osage orange, a native of our Western Every heart shall be radiaut with friendship and love. Afflicts us with the stone and gravel. at prey 1 ie eet Sete etaan, cont 36; Miss Fanoy Astrologer of the Nineteenth Century ; colored plates 
} man for five \erritories, now cultivated at Landreth’s Nurse- They tell us that Time like a dream fleets away, +: aged 28. 


increases her 


ries, near Philadelphia. 


But will sighing and grief, pray, induce him to stay ? 


Sich changes make my spirits fail sow, 
And even old Faneuil grows que pale now. 


Ia Charlestown, Capt. William Brown, 28. 
In Gloucester, or. David Lufkin, aged 
i} 











Amusements in Retirement, by the Aathor of Beauties 
and Sublimities of Nature. 


te In Newburyport, Oliver Preseott, Esq. M.D. Repository of Modern Litcrature, 3 vols. plates. 
aA Ss So the roses would fade,—but we pluck them at morn, Heizho! &c. : — . 

men Obs. <A spreading tree about twenty to thirty And we press Beauty's lip, ere its richness hath gone ;— : i Is * —— rs. * Yet, et 4 Boyle's Philosophical Works, 3 vols. 

wep aod i in thei Folie laltt beu Wy ao dagen, y - ⸗ Boĩsgelen's Travels ia Denmark and Sweden. 
feet high, branches flexuous and terete. Leaves We cull, for our garlands, the flowers in their bloom, There are more play-houses than people ; . — 

inning @ Hus- iolated | i ; — pl ‘ — Burton's Anatomy of Melancholy, 2 vols. 
pettolated, oval, accuminated, very entire, apex Ere the Summer hath stolen their virgin perfume. Every little alley bas light, oan ‘ilie" Plays 

of individual mucronulate, upper surface smooth and shining, And will not old Time grace our festival rite ? DR. ROBINSON oanaa Baillie’s Detached Plays. 


ing from one 
lore apparent. 


petiole and nerves on the under side somewhat 


hireutely but minutely pubescent ; (petiole oiten |. 


nearly an inch long; leaf two tu three inches 


Let him go—he’li not find such companions to-night. 
Then lift up the goblet, and dzain it off dry, 


And soon I guess they'll all have gas light. 
What tarnal times ! I seem to dream now, 
For every thing does go by steam now. 


mon-street. 


AS removed to No. 1, Montgomery Place, Com- 


Biography of the Present British Stage, with wood cuts, 
Ballantyne’s British Novelists, edited by SirWalterScott. 








Bernoulli's Sexceatenary Tables, ite. 

Pound . At the bottom, concealed, Mirth and Cheerfulness lie ;— In my young days, when I was leetle, — Se ae st ' Doctrine of Permutations aod Combinatices. 
undred Pow long, au! one and a half to two inches wide.) ©, lift up the goblet ! its‘magical charm The only steam came from the kettle. Ladies’ Bracelets and Belt Clasps. Baffon's Natural History, 2 vols. Plates. 
ites thunders Male flowers unknown. Female a globular Shall enkindle each eye, and each bosom shall warm, Heigho! &e. GREAT variety of patterns of imitation gold 
ay, needs the ament, destitute of both calix and corolla. Style As the sun’s early ray upon Memnon’s lone shrine, We've built a Market-heuse between us, f A Bracelet and Belt Clasps, this day received A. GOULD 
hose scenes in one to each eeed and germ of the compound ber- Could arouse the dull marble to murmurs divine, That rose out of the sea like Weaus ; direct from Paris, by WELLES, GELSTON, & CO. AS removed to the first house n rth of the Bap- 

Billy Black ry, filiform, ieee inch long — Berry So the fervor st no — yo —_ The fub-boats need’at leave the strand, Sir, corner of Washington and Court-streets. tist Meeting House, in Charlestown, former 
- nearly the size of at orange, axillary and subse- Every pulse to a ing uf music 


nd expression. 


sile, surface verrucose, partly tessellated with ob- 


O, yes,—into life each emotion ‘twill bring, 


The Market's now on New-found-land, Sir ; 


Sept. 21. 








occupied by H. Jackson, and has placed his SPONG. 


And where they’ve sales, afore I a man was, 
The only sails were made of canvass ; 

And moral folks, I do diskiver, 

To save the earth, they dam the ricer. 
Heigho ! &ec. : 
I s*pose the folks would now be scorain’ 


BLACKING tor the accommodation of his castomers 
FASHIONABLE DRESSING ROOM. at the following places, viz. Siise Pierc-, & Co. Elm 
EORGE PUIMAN, fashionable Hair Cutter- | street—Josiah Hayden, and E. Knowlton & Co. North 

takes this method of informing the public ia | Market-street-—E. W. Baxter, Exchange-street- 
general, that he still continues at his old stand, No. | Francis Lincoln, near the bead of India Wharf. 

211, Washington-street, (a few doors north of the Prepared and signed by A. GOULD, Charlies. 


it down toone 
vithout losing. 


solete calicine vertiges: pulp nearly as succulent 
as that of an orange, sweetish, and perhaps a- 
greeable when fully ripe. 


Like the blossoms that wake at the first voice of spring ; 
In its sparkles past scenes of delight will appear, 

As the smile of young Joy, when it beams through a tear ; 
And as Memory’s breath will restore their lost hue 

To her withering wreaths, and their fragrance renew,— 





mpany has re~ New-Yorn. We should not dare to say of our 


























. So the thoughts of bright days that forgotten have laia, — ried hast in’ O’ Sunda in’, Marlboro’ Hotel) where he may be found at all hours, | town, Mass. Ask for Gould’s Sponge Blacking, ag 
1 Mr. Freder- Sister city, what one of her own editors has said This night shall we in ae freshaess again. —* Tea — connie — — and hopes, by unremitted industry and attention to you wish to Le particular. All ordets pusctaally at- 
is gentleman, in the following paragraph ; and we may, per- SONG. It takes three weeks to git two sops now. business, to merit and receive their eee patron- | tended ~ ‘ 
sear and. yel- haps, be rapped on the knuckles for even ventur- BY RUFUS DAWES, Esq. a —* —* —— » sl — — abate ees —— —* 
few years ago, ing to give it a place in our paper. Sung by Mr. WALTON. + a ac nto tt —— san , ; N INTEREST 
: dnt Boys into het svater got then, DR. JOSHUA B. FLINT 7 BANK NOTES ON 1 REST £3 

red freshness Grandiloquism is increasing and thriving rap- Ob, s the pai ~ieaenel Aod sent the tea-party to pot then. AS removed to No. 16, house next tc the new OTES on the CIFY BANK, bearing interest, 

. * P Give way to the rapture of soul ; > digs Sar *sshi 
Herbert plays idly—New- York is the very hot-bed of this gaudy Whee trec-hearts are exet Where Benevelcoce besa. Hurrah ! no more we'll grieve, Congregational Church, Green-street. LW ma. be had on applicatian to the Cashier. 
falls. to. Kilner tolored plant. li flourishes equally in our great Avd nothing but Love cam control: But 1 health t> the day and ADAMS we'll giv Sept. 15. epti April 29. tf 
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Miscellanies. 


(For the New-England Galaxy.) 
A TRIP EASTWARD. 

- Mr. Eprror,—We set sail from Boston for 
Thomaston, Maina, situated on the river St. 
George, about eighteen miles from its mouth. 
In the course of fifty hours we entered the river. 
We sailed eight orten miles, when the village, 
fronted by the mansion of the late revolutionary 
general, Henry Knox, situated on a bend of the 
river, opened in full view. Jt was a beautiful 
Sabbath afterncon—the scenery on the banks 
was fine; and after the inquietude created by 
sen-sickness every thing seemed to have doubled 
itscharms. A fine season and place for contem- 
plation thought J, as we rapidly sailed toward 
the village, at the upper end of which we shortly 
came to anchor. The first thing I noticed was 
the boys and young men on the wharf to watch 
tho disembarkation of gentlemen and ladies from 
the deck of the vessel, which, owing to the state 
of the tide was at that time six or eight feet,.at 
least, above the wharf. Amid this throng, dress- 
ed in our sea-clothes, and ss comfortably un- 
clean as is usual after a dirty voyage, we all 
made our way, hiding our faces as well as we 
could, iu order to avoid the effects of a very 
scrutinizing spirit, which seemed to prevail 
among the spectators. We put up at the first 

lace we found, which proved to be a boarding- 
1ouse, kept by a widow woman, whose husband 
‘lied in the army during the late war. After 
having been accommodated with roons and oth- 
or necessaries to perform what was expedient af- 
ter our voyage, and having made a pretty good 
use of thetn, we sat down, with heads swimming, 
and tables and chairs rocking, to a very fine 
supper prepared in just the style to suit our state 
of feeling. . After tea my companions and myself 
took — baving become considerably interest- 
ed in each other, on account of our situation 
during our Voyage, and the misfortune attending 
our landing.:: J shall defer any further account of 
Thomaston at preseut. 

The sun being one or two hours high, I walked 
on towards*Warren. I. had gone but two or 
three miles, when [ saw a large congregation at 
a school-house probably just released from a re- 
ligig's meeting. About thirty gazed 
at ime with yory great juterest- from the time I 
was within twenty rods till I passed them, and 
was fairly out of sight. No one who has not 
experience:!, can imagine the pleasure of being 
thus stared at by more than thirty strangers. 

Warren is situated at the head of tide-waters 
on the St. George—about six miles from Thom- 
ston. It is a considerably pleasant village, con- 
tains « court-house, and a very respectable 
Academy. 

The next town I visited was Union, about 
seven miles farther up the river. The focal. 
situation of this town is the pleasantest I have 
ever seen. The inhabitants in general are 
wealthy, industrious farmers; and the Jand is 
very fertile. By the side of almost every house I 
passed, was a small shop for making lime-casks, 
imniense numbers of which are carried from all 
the neighboring towns to Thomaston. ‘The 
town contuins no settled clergyman—it has three 
meeting houses, and from what was said, I may 
infer tle truth of the remark that in country 
villages, ne religion is generally in the inverse 
ratio of the number of meeting-houses. 

I took a different course and went next to 
Waldoborough, a distance of eleven miles. This 
town was settled principally by Germans about 
the middle of the last century. Ttis a pleasant 
village, and trades mostiy in lumber. he in- 
habitants, principally descendants of the carly 
éettlers, are hardy, industrious, neat; and it is 
not uncommon to find the women engaged in 
labors of husbandry. The German language is 
now frequently used, particularly by the older 
people. Beside an Orthodox meeting-house, 
there is one for Germans, in which the settled 
clergyman, I was told, preached one third of the 
time in the German language. ' 

1 tarried here through the night, and was 
routed at an early hour in the morning—took the 
stage—travetied along a very hilly road, through 
two or three small villages, and by a few pleas- 
ant country seats, to Wiscasset, twenty miles. 
This was formerly a thriving place, butas soon 
asthe lumber in the vicinity was exported, it be- 
gan to decay and has continued to ever since. 
After breakfast, the stage carried us to the ferry 
on the Kennebec river, a mile or two above Bath. 

Bath is a thriving place. The village extends 
one or two miles along the western bank of the 
Kennebec. I saw several vessels building, anc 
several lying atthe wharves, and other strong 
indications of its being a place of much business. 

We travelled from this place through a sandy, 
pine plain, with hardly a dwelling house on the 
way, to Brunswick, twenty miles trom Wiscasset. 
Brunswick is well known from the circumstance 
of its being the location of Bowdoin College. 
The village is situated or the Androscoggin, and 
is a place of considerable business. The College 
isin 2 retired part of the village. The govern- 
ment and instruction of the College sustain the 
character of being quite as good as those of any 
in the Union. They cannot, indeed, boast of a 
iong list of officers ; but they can boast of having 
as bright lights among them as any College in 
America. The funds of the institution are 
comparatively gmall, and if the State should 
withdraw its ahnual appropriation, it is to be 
feared that some of the officers, who would be 
an boner to any literary institution, would be 
‘obliged to leave it. The expenses of an educa- 
tion at this place are not comparatively great. 
Roard, which is the principal item, can be pro- 
cured, of a good quality, for one dollar and twen- 
ty-five centsa week, The principle of the Col- 
iege government is not so much to “ gull the 
students,” as to economize and save what they 
possess, and great praise isdue to the Treasurer 
for his great care in husbanding and increasing 
the funds. The Cabinet of minerals is very fine. 
The library is much more than merely large 
enough forall the purposes of undergraduates. 

he finest collection of paintings belongs to this 
institution, which I have ever seen, except the 
iate one at the Atheneum. They are nearly one 








hundred in number, of very various degrees of 


merit. Among them I noticed originals by 
Guido, Reubens, Vandyke, and many other emi- 
nent artists. Many of the portraits of the Bow- 
doin family were among them. But the great 


desideratum was the portraitof the founder of 


the Institution, which the possessor promised 
should be delivered to the Institution after his 
decease. But it has never been possible to pro- 
cure it, come kind friend ofthe deceased proba- 
bly having taken it to grace his parlor, rather 
than it should be placed where all the fonnder’s 
earthly interests and affections centered, and 
where the public might see the image of one who 
had done so much for its good. 1 might nume 
several curiosities belonging to the Institution, 
but will mention only one; that is, the bell of 
Father Ralle’s church, found at Norridgewock, 
not long since, an interesting account of which 


has been published in the Juvenile Miscellany, 
and copied into the Galaxy.* i 

Having finished my visit at Brunswick, I re- 
turned in the stage to Bath, in order to take pas- 
sage in the Steam-boat Experiment, which runs 
daily between that place and Augusta. We 
waited about two hours after the time appointed 
for its arrival, before it arrived, and nearly an 
hour after the time appointed for its departure, 
before it departed—the Captain having an un- 
common propensity to delay every thing, in or- 
der to accommodate every passenger, who did 
not arrive in season. At last, however, we * got 
under way,” and the Steam-boatran at the rate 
of three miles or a little more, an hour. The 
rain poured down in torrents the whole after- 
noon. © ‘Fhe setting-room leaked to our hearts 
content. Finding my situation not very conven- 
ient, and thinking it would not be made very 
much worse by a change, I took my stand on 
deck with my umbrella and was soon thoroughly 
wet. 

The banks of the river appeared very pleasant 
potwithstanding the very unfavorable circuin- 
stances under which J viewed them. We passsd. 
many excellent farms—much very fine scenery — 
some fine couptry seats; one particularly notice- 
able, a mile or two below Gardiner village, own- 

iby R. H. Gardiner, Esq. 

We arrived at the village of Gardiner about 
sun-eet. I left the Steam-boat, and took lodgings 
at the first tavern I found. After drying myself 
as well as I could, Isat down to tea, ard found 
that J was in the company of quite a number of 
persone, seated around some dishes of minced 
meat and potatoe, of which all ate in proportion 
to the loudness of the calls of appetite. ‘ Sup- 
per being over,” I called on a friend, passed the 
night, and took breakfast with him, after which 
I returned to the tavern, blacked my own boots, 
and I believe paid for it. 

Gardiner is about twenty-four miles from Bath, 
and situated on the western side of the Kennebec. 
Tt contains a very beautiful stone Church, of the 
Gothic order. This place has become quite not- 
ed of late for its literary Institution, the Lyceum. 
A stone building belongs to this Institution, and 
contains many valuable specimens of natural 
history, a pretty chemical and philosophical ap- 
paratus, and a small library. The great purpose 
of this Institution seems to be that of making 
practical scholars, and fitting men for the various 
occupations of life, without a liberal education. 
The government of the Institution resides prin- 
cipally among the students—their crimes and 
negligences are judged by juries from among 
themselves—their decisions being suhject to re- 
strictions from the Principal of the Lustitution. 
Such a mode of government, it ia thought hy 
many, has a bad effect upon the Justitution in 
its allowing the students too great license, and 
destroying the strict discipline,and the obedience, 
and respect, which ought always to be rendered 
to the officers in order to make such a seminary 
flourish. In thistown is an iron foundry, and 
a mill where paper is manufactured ‘very exten- 
sively. It is a place of some trade,and owns cen- 
siderable shippings The soil is very clayey, and 
the streets are almost impassable on foot in bad 
weather, there being very few, or rather I may 
say wo side walks of any kind. — 

l took the stage from this place to H 
atown on the same side of the river f 
distant. In company with me was.one 
most respectable men of Hallowell, wh 
that in the year 1786, the town contaim 
six houses. It is now.a.thriving place, and does 
much business. Its natural situation is pleasant. 
One principal street runs parallel with, and néar 


direatly back of ity om ropidly -gieing™ gs! vand, 
which gives quite a variety and interest to the 
scene. Many fine seats.are in this place; the 
buildings in general are handsome ; the society 1s 
quite refined, and this will probably continue to 
be a place of some importance. 

Two miles farther up the river is Augusta, a 
village situated on both sides of the Kennehec ; 
but mostly on the western. The natural situa- 
tion of the place is much like that of Hallowell ; 
but it appeared to me much pleasanter. I arriv- 
ed there in ashower, aud when the clouds dis- 
persed all nature appeared in its greatest beauty. 
This place is the seat of state government. It 
is likewise well known for its female literary In- 
stitution, the. Corry School, so called, from the 
patronage of Judge Cony. Though an unfore- 
seen misfortune has prevented its operation the 
present season, it will probably be soon as well, 
if not better established, than it ever has been. 
The different parts of the village are connected 
by a bridge built acroes the Kennebec, where the 
current is so rapid, that for a long time it was 
considered impracticable. 

I took the stage early one morning, and cours- 
ed along the eastern bank of the Kennebec, on 
the direct route to Bangor, through which the 
gentleman before mentioned teld me he travelled 


it, where, for the distance of seventeen miles,was 
not a habitable dwelling at which he could ob- 
tain any refreshment for himself, or baiting for 
his horse. The country is now full of people. 
On my ride, I had a fine view of the western 
bank of the river—the farms on both sides of the 
Kennebec are excellent, and from being well 
cultivated bear quite the appearance of age. Af- 
ter o ride of fitteen miles, we came to Vassal- 
borough, situated on the east side of the river, 
and settled principally. by Quakers. The farms, 
dwellings, and out-houses were distinguished by 


remarkable. An old gentleman is now, or was 
very recently living, who with his immediate 
family, once constituted more than half tho popu- 
lation of this large place. 

Here we left the banks.of the Kennebec, and 
pursued our conrse to a town called China. This 
is a small village, six or seven miles from Vassal- 
borough, which has “ grown up” within a few 
years. It has an Academy of considerable ex- 
cellence, which generally has a very large num- 
ber of students. 

Five or six miles farther is the town at present 


names it has borne ; which, within twenty years, 
has from a wilderness become a well settled 
place. ; ; 

Ten or twelve miles from this town is Unity, a 
pleasant country town, well adapted to farming, 
which has also participated in the rapid growth 
of all parts of the country. 

J left the main road to Bangor, and proceeded 
tothe town of Freedom, which is the kighland 
between the Kennebec and Pevobscot rivers. It 
is eight or ten miles from Unity, and about six 
from Albion. It commands an uncommonly ex- 
tensive prospect—the White Hilis are visible in 
clear weather, and at almost any time one can 
see nearly the whole county cf Kennebec. The 
inhabitants of this town are generally poor, and 
not over much refined—there is not much of a 
village, and few, ifavy, houses of entertaintment. 





* Our ondent is under a mistake. We have no recollection of 
baving published, or ever of having szen, the article alludedto. Eu. 










tothe river. Other streets run parallel with this, 


in the year 1800, and that there was one part of 


the neatness for which that class of people ig 


called Albion, I believe,—noted for the variety of 


1 “ put up” with one of the wealthiest farmers in 
the country, who with a very amiable and inter- 
esting family, seems to be excluded from almost 
all the refinement and advantages of good so- 
ciety, except what they find among themselves. 
Here 1 hope you will allow me to make a little 
digression, while J give a few facts relating to his 
settlement, &c. which tome appeared not unin- 
teresting. In the year 1804, he purchased a 
piece of iand where he now lives, which was 
then a wilderness, and found it by means of a 
foot-path, and “ marked” trees. He cut away 
some trees, built a log hat, which he covered 
with bark, and cleared a little ground. The next 
year, he married, moved into his log hut, where 
he lived five or six years, suffering all the incon- 
veniences consequent to such a situation. Set- 
tlers became tnore numerous, and conveniences 
increased. Since that time he has been general- 
ly prosperous—his farm now consists of four 
hundred acres, contains more than two thousand 
apple trees—he owns eight hundred sheep, 
showed me three thousand five hundred pounds 
of wool, which he had on hand ;—raises twelve 
hundred and fifteen hundred bushels of potatoes, 
and cuts one hundred and forty or one hundred 
and fifty tons of hay annually, &c. &c. So 
much for industry. 

The next town through which I passed, and 
about ten miles distant, was Montville—the 
name will suggest the character. 

The next town, four or five miles distant is 
Belinont. All the towns through which I pass- 
ed after leaving the Kennebec had the appear- 
ances, common to new places. The roads were 
tolerably good, but in some places very hilly— 
wood was plenty, and there was a great quanti- 
ty of that valuahle wood, cedar, which the peo- 
ple, not knowing the v. orth of it, are wasting. 

Four ot five miles from Belmont is Belfast, 
situated on the southern and western side, and 
commanding a fine view of Belfast bay, in Penob- 
scot river. The first framed house in thie vil- 
lage, was erected about thirty-three years ago. 
It is large place contuining some thousands of 
inhabitants, and more literary men than any 
town of the same size in the state. But this 
town, as well us many cthers in the state, which 
are now flourishing, is not destined to be a large 
city. There will be a large number of places of 
considerable importance ; but not many very 
large—the geographical stituation, and the na- 
ture of the products of the country will prevent 
it. 

From Belfast, I returned to Moutville, passed 
through Searmont, along Appleton Ridge to 
Union, which I have befure mentioned. A short 
distance from the village I noticed a neat house, 
out-houses, orchard and a very neat farm, with 
fifty or sixty rather smali but flourishing elm- 
trees, all things tending to render the situation 
very pleasant. I passed through Warren to 
Tho:naston, of which I hinted I would give a 
little more information. 

Thomaston is the most flourishing town in the 
state, and has every prospect of being a large 
place. 
quantities, and marble. Some mornings, fifty 
and sixty loads, each containing sixty or more 
lime casks are in the market, which are purchas- 


ed with lime and exported in every direction: 


le ; and rock is so plenty, that it can never fail. 
very thing scems t@favor the existence df sea- 
coal in this place—probably the ground has nev- 
er been bured deep enough%o teach it. This 
place is well known as the residence of the late 
General Knox. His mansion is ‘huilt on a point 
of land formed by the bend of the river, anda 
emall creek, and is the pleasantest situation im- 
aginable. Butits former glery is gone. All the 
works of taste, and almost every thing connect- 
ed with it, which made it the admiration of every 
one, have crumbled, or suffered violence. His 
tomb is a short distance south-east from the 
house, among a fewedying evergreen trees, 
which speak plainly of the ruin of all about them. 
This same point of land is remarkable also as 
being the spot on which a severe skirmish took 
place between the English, and French and In- 
dians. This town contains the State Prison, 
which is situated on a hill of lime-rock, at one 
end of the village. The prisoners have been 
much employed in blowing and removing it, so 
that they will soon be able to accommodate them- 
selves with a very excellent yard, whose sides 
shail be of solid, perpendicular rock. 

We sailed from Thomaston, and after a long, 
unpleasant passage, we arrived at Boston; and 
never was I more rejoiced to set my foot on 
shore, than when I landed, unmolested, at Central 
Wharf. Ss. Y 


THE TREMONT THEATRE. 
For the annexed description of this splendid 
edifice, we are indebted to the American Trav- 
eller. 


The exterior of the Tremont Theatre has an im- 
posing appearance, though there is no extravagance, 
either in the general architecture or the detail of its 
ornaments, to catch the eye without gratifying the 
mind. The simplicity of the design does not detract from 
its actual elegance, nor dees the chasteness of the ex- 
ecution lessen it of its many beauties. The lower story 
is of hewn Quincy granite. In the centre are three 
arched entrances to the boxes, and on either hand, 
are large windows, communicating with offices on the 
ground floor. Above this base the wall is of the blue 
granite and is finely contrasted with four engaged 
Tonic pilasters of the white eastern granite. The bases 
and capitals of these pilasters are highly finished 
specimens of workmanship—the former the simple At- 
tic—the latter tasteful without any violation of the 
principles of the order to which they belong. The 
shafts are plain, and at a little distance have the ap- 
pearance of marble. Between them are the lofty 
windows of the lower saloon, and on the right and 
left are niches for statuary. The pediment not yet 
completed is also to be of the Quincy, and the cornic- 
es and relievos of the eastera gtanife. The whole 
front is a model of architectural symmetry and beau- 
ty. : 

On entering the arched doors in front, you arrive at 
a wide hall, from which a short flight of steps ascends 
to the dress circle boxes; and here are found spa- 
cious lobbies for the promenade and separate drawing 
rooms for the accommodation of ladies and gentlemen, 
commuuicating with the saloon in the centre, and all 
arranged with a view to the entire convenience and 
comfort of the auditors. On entering the boxes, the 
eye is at once struck with the peculiarity of their ar- 
rangement,—tor those most distant from the stage, 
afford almost every facility to the eye and ear. They 
are ranged in the section of an oval longitudinally di- 
vided, instead of the usual semi-circle, and rise from 
the stage at an angle of 36 degrees, thus precluding 
the possibility of the &pectator’s view being interrupt- 
ed by those on the seat before him. The galleriés 
are brought ig toward the area in such a manner, that 
there seems to be four complete and entire ranges of 
boxes. Their fronts are of a delicate hue, and present 
ap almost endless variety of grouped figures, in imita- 
tion of basso relievo, most happily designed and exe- 
cuted by Mr. Hubard. ‘The pannels are surrounded 
by richly gilded mouldings, and the effect produced is 
truly splendid. Every seat, in the boxes and pit, is 
cushioned, and the benches ofthe latter are provided 
with backs. The orchestrais of great width. and is 








Its principal exports are lime in immense |. 


ed for thirty-three cents apiece. These are fill-, 





There are two mills for the manufecture of mar | 











elevated on arches, and its floor constructed on the 
principle of a viol sounding-board, so that every tone 
of the instruments is thrown with entire effect into 
the body of the house. Looking up, the gorgeous 
drapery of the proscenium appears, suspended from a 
magnificent cornice of the lonic order, with heavily 
gilded cubical plinths. Above the entablature is a 
highly finished allegorical painting representing the 
approach of Aurora in her car, with the attendant 
nymphs of the morning,—the design and workman. 
ship by Messrs. Hubard and Hardy. ‘Ihe ceiling is 
ornamented by the pencil of the latter gentleman,and 
in the centre of the dome is the grand ventilator of 
the house, communicating with the attic story. 

The scenery and wardrobe of this immense estab- 
lishment are completed, and embrace some of the 
richest and most costly specimens of workmanship in 
the country. The designs of the former are from the 
pencil of Mr. Isherwood, and the execution by him, 
Messrs. Hardy, Reinagle, Edgar, and Hubar’. The 
drop-scene, both in the conception and execution, is 
worthy of great praise, and will long be remembered 
as the production of Messrs. Isherwood, Edgar, and 
Hubard—the figures by the latter gentleman, whose 
precocious talent has already excited the admiration 
of England and America. The house is furnished 
with cut-glass chandeliers, and the lights are to be 
of purified wax, to prevent the offensive smell attend- 
ant on the operation of candle-snuffing. 


The Prize Address, spoken at the opening of 
the Theatre, was inserted in our last. The fol- 
following burlesque poem, which appeared in 
the Statesman a day or two before the opening, 
we thought was not without wit and poetical 
merit, nor did we suspect that it was spiced with 
ill-nature, till the Travéller informed us of the 
existence of the latter and the entire absence of 
the two first mentioned qualities. The idea was 
probably suggested by a similar production, writ- 
ten some years ago at New-York, to be spoken 
by the lamplighter of the Park theatre. 


‘ TREMONT THEATRE ADDRESS. 
[Being one of the nine hundred and seventy disected to the Man- 
ager, on the opening of the ‘Tremont Thestre ; intended to be spoken 
by Mr. Grahl, Lamplighter.} 


In that dark hour when all the world grew pale, 
Upheaved from ocean, there appeared a whale ; 
The fierce harpooner siezed the panting spoil, 
And paid a willing sactifice to oil. 

The veil was rent,—dispelled the gothic night, 
The boxes glittered, and the stage was bright ; 
The stage—where J, sole monarch of the scene, 
Trim all the lamps, and keep the mirrors clean; 
The stage,—whose proud, whose empyrean heights, 
View me ascend, an@sce me snuff’ the lights ; 
The stage,—whereun the oily tear shall fow, 
And Gsaupner blubber as he draws his bow. ” 
Here future ghosts and ghostesses shall rise ; 

And melting pathos stream from beauty’s eyes ; 
Domestic thunder here shall madly roll, 

And rosin lightning pierce the guilty soul: 

Stars of sll hues and shapes shall hither come, 

To rant in Richard, or to soar in Thumb. 

The aspiring Roscius bere shall make a hit, 

And force applause from gallery and pit; 

Here the young author for a first essay, 

Shall try his prowess at a five act play ; 

While throngs admiring shall our boxes cram, 
Aud kindred spirits laud our melo-dram. 

What need we fear? our house, is’t not span new, 
With granite front, and boxes tipt with blue ? 
View there Aurora in her morning joys, 

And here on gilded panuels, urchin boys ; 

Survey the dome—the sparkling chandeliers, 
Reflecting beauty’s charming face in tiers. 

_ BSeehere are tights of purest virgin wax, 
Aad there are seats, all cushioned, and with backe. 
Here flutes and fiddles led by Ostincili, 

And there, a double-hass, to please Miss Kelly. 

What need we fear ? we boast a larger stage 

Than any Yankee play-house of the age ; 

Our pit, how wide—our boxes what a sweep, 

Where all may sit conveniently, five deep; 

Our gallery—what a host may there appear ; 

What blushing roses deck our upper tier ! 

To give despatch and finish to our work, 

We've brought our artists all the way from Yerk ; 

Our scenes are rare—our drop is chaste and good, 

Touched by the master hand of Isherwood. 

But four months gone—indeed *twould seem a fable, 

A play-house stands, where stood a livery stable. 

Here on the spot, where mighty kings shall fall, 

Perbaps some poney whinnied in his stall. 

Here wirth shall set the table in a roar, . 

Where once a jarvy drove his coach and four— 

And where the Muses claim a lasting home, 

Here flourished erst some knight of curry comb. 

Stupendous work—magnificently planned ! 

Think what prodigious sums were paid for land ! 
~ Long may it prove a glorious monument, 

Producing fame, and paying eight per cent. 

So shall the star of Pelby peerless rise, 

And claim like me—an hundred dollar prize. 


GHOST MUSIC. 

Sir Jonah Barrington, in his Memoirs, vouches, 
in his own person, for the following remarkable 
story :—Lord Rossmore was advanced in years, 
but I never heard of his having had a single 
day’s indisposition. He bore, in his green old 
age, the appearance of robusthealth. During the 
vice royalty of Earl Hardwick, Lady Barajngton, 
at a drawing-room at Dublin Castle, met Lord 
Rossmore. He had been making up one of his 
weekly parties for Mount Kennedy, to commence 
the uext day, and had sent down orders for every 
preparation to be made. The Lord Lieutenant 
was to be of the company. ‘ My little farmer,” 
said he to Lady Barrington, addressing her by a 
pet name, “ when you go home, till Sir Jonah 
that no business is to prevent him from bringing 
you down todine with me to-morrow. I will 
have no #/s in the matter—so tell him that come 
he must.” She promised positively, and on her 
return informed me of her engagement, to which 
I at once agreed. We retired to our chamber 
about twelve ; and towards two in the morning 
I was awakened by a sound of a very extraordi- 
nary nature. I listened : it occurred first at 
short intervals; it resembled neither a voice 
nor an instrument ; it was softer than any voice, 
and wildertban any music, and seemed to float 
in the air. I don’t know wherefore, but my 
heart beat forcibly. The sound became still 
more plaintive, til! it almost died away in the 
air ; when a sudden change, as if excited by a 
pang, changed its tone : it eeemed descending. 1 
felt every nerve tremble—it was not a natural 
sound, nor could I make out the point from 
whence it came. At length I awakened Lady 
Barrington, who heard it as well as myself. She 
suggested that it might be an olian harp ; but 
to that instrument it bere no similitude : it was 
altogether a different. character of sound. My 
wife at first appeared less affected than 1 ; but 
subsequently she was more so. We now went 
to a large window in our bedroom, which looked 
directly upon a small garden underneath ; the 
sound seemed then obviously to ascend from a 
grass-plat immediately below our window. It 
continued—Lady Barrington requested that J 
should call up her maid, which I did, and she 
was evidently more affected than either of us. 
The sounds lasted for more than half an hour. 
At last, a deep, heavy, throbbing sigh seemed to 


o 





issue from the spot, and was shortly succeeded by 
a sharp but low cry and by the distinct exclama- 


~ 


or to Mr. GEO. W. FOSTER, opposite the Ret. 
Parkman’s meeting-house in Hapover-street. 





tion, thrice repeated, of “ Rossmore—Rcsemagy 


—Rosainare ?” 1 will not attempt to ‘leneribe 
The 


my own feelings ; indeed IT cannot. 
fled in terror from the window, and it wag 
difficulty I prevailed on Lady Barrington — 
turn to bed: in about a minute after, the oowed 
died gradually away, until ali was silent, Lady 
Barrington, who is not so superstitious as}, gy, 
tributed this circumstance to adundred 
causes, and made me promise that 1 would net 
mention it nextday at Mount Kennedy, nince we. 
should be thereby rendered laughing stocks, 
length, wearied with speculations, we fell inte a 
sound slumber. About seven the ensuing meg, 
ing, a strong rap at wy chamber door aw 

me. The recollection of the past night's adveg.: 
ture rushed instantly upon ny mind, and render. 
ed me very unfit to be taken suddenly op age 
subject. It was light : I went to the door, 

my faithful servant, Lawler, exclaimed, og the 
other side, “O Lord, sir!” “ Whatis the ma. 
ter ?” said I hurriedly. “ O, sir !” ejaculated 
“Lord Rossmore’s footman was runniag 
the door, in great haste, und told 1% ie ” 
that my lord, after coming from the 
gone to bed in perfect health; but ihat 
half-after two this morning, his own map 

a noise in his master’s bed (he slept in the seme 
room,) went to him, and found him in the 

of death ; and before he could alarm the ether 
servants, all was over!” I conjecture nothieg; 

I only relate the incident as unequivocally ma. 
ter of fact: Lord Rossmore was absolutely ( 
ing at the moment I heard his name pronoun 
Let sceptits draw their own conclusions; 
haps natural causes may be assigned ; bet 


€4 


totally unequal to the task. 
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CURE FOR INTEMPERANC 
RE & HOWARD have succeeded in pre 
a Medicine for the cure of Intempeiance. § 
has had the advantage of repeated and successful & 
perimeats, by physicians of the first respectability, 
this city, and is confidently brougnt before the p 
as a remedy io no respect inferior to any which have 
been offered for the purpose. A gentleman who his ' 
employed much of Dr. Chambers’s, and has witaes.. 
ed the operation of thie, in several instances, has eg. 
pressed his preference for their preparation. 
have been politely favored with the following 
cate from Dr. J. B. Flint, of this city. , 
Meesrs Reed & Howard,—Gecutlemen—I have wt- 
nessed the operation and effect of your medicies for 
the cure of Intemperance, in several cases, and am 
very willing at your request, to state, that it has 
erally produced a decided aversion to ardent 
in those who had previously been excessively fond 
them ; that the health of the patients bas un F 
been improved by its operation, and that, in my opie 
ion, it is a safe, salytary, and commendable med> 
cine, for the purpose for which it is designed. 
Your friend, JOSHUA 6. F LINT, 
Boston, July 11th, 1827. 


Extract from Rev. Dr. Tuckerman's Report. 

I have administered a considerable number of 
Chambers’s powders. But a preparation has bees 
made by Reed & Howard of this city, a principal ia» 
gredient of which, | suspect to be of a character 
which is more universally disgusting, than are aay o 
the ingredients in Chambers’s powders ; or, at least, 
that this isa more prevailing ingredient in Reed & 
Howard’s, than in the New-York preparation. Their 
‘¢ cure for Intemperance,” | therefore, decidedly pre- 
fer to that of Chambers’s. 

ror sale by REED & HOWARD, No.44, Han- 
over-street, at the head of Elm-street, Bostoo. Price 
$2,50. It may also be obtained of A. T. LOWE, No. | 
12, Bowdoin Row, Court-st.; of JOHN J). BROWS,” 
Washington-street, near Boylston Market, and @ 
EBENEZER WIGHT, Milk-street. 5 

Sept. 28. tf 
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PARTRIDGE’S ORIGINAL LEATHER 


PRESERVATIVE. fi 

HIS COMPOSITION is not only the most com 

. ——* the cheapest and best article ever” 
nown for cleaning, preserving and renew : 

colour of Chaise end — Tops The * 
Braces; Harness; Boots; Shoes; Engine Hose ;. 
Forge Bellows ; Factory Bands; Travelling Trankes 
and all Leather exposed to the action of Kza@, cald. 
or wel rendering it soft, pliable, and elastic, not liable 

to crack or fry, closing the pores, and when complete. - 

ly filled, impenetrable by the wet. 

It has a remarkable effect upon Leather that hax 


vecome dry and rotten, restoring its strength and clase. 
ticity. ” 


RECOMMENDATIONS. 


Having used the above Composition for cleanings” 


softening and preserving Chaise and Carriage To 
Harness, Boots, Shoes, &c. and finding it superior 
any other article we have ever used for the pepe 
we recommend it to the public as a highly usefal ane. 
— discovery. i 
purr & Holmes, Boston ; Seth Weiswall, Troy, 8. 
Y. ; Moses Harding, Medway; Ph. Adams, Deak 
stable, N. H. ; Carletan & Balch, Medway ; Stephes 
J 


— — a ; Augustus & Locke, . 
r. Richardson, Medway ; Caleb Cushing, Roxbury¢ 
Samuel Watson, Leicester ; John Cooke iage- · 
port ; Leonard Hazelton, Medway; Edgar W. Daviety, 
Boston, and many other gentlemen of — sna 
Neatly put up io Tin Caanisters, with printed d 
rections, price 37} cents. ‘2 
A liberal discount made to Wholesale Purchasers. 
Sold wholesale by LEMUEL BLAKE, at his- 
Paper Warehotise, Ng. 33, Broad-street, Boston, a8@ 


Hartwell, Boston ; Gilbert Clark, Medway ; 2 
% " 3 oor 


may be had of the —— Booksellers, Hard-wast 


Dealers, and generally at the Country Stores. 


Jaly 6. eow6t, 
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BOSTON BRIGADE BAND. 


(ANHE members of the Boston Brigade Band re- 
spectfully give notice, that in pace Bf 


consequence 
James Kendall's leaving them, it will be secessary for 
those who may wish to employ them for wile LLY, 
processions or serenades, to apply to Mr. ASA Pe 


BROWN, in Lowell Place, near the Boylston 


August 24. 4w 











BOSTON. Ld 
PUBLISHED EVERY FRIDAY EVENING, BY — 


JOSEPH T. BUCKINGHAM, 
CONGRESS-STREET. 





TERMS. THREE DOLLARS « year, paysble im advance. Oo * 
scribers not paying in advance, or withholding poyment, when iP © 

are presented, will be charged at the rate of THREE pose 

AND FIFTY CENTS. No paper discontineed bet ty det — 

the subscriber or at the decision of the proprietor. 

the qus.ter must pay ONE DOLLAR + quarter ia adveace- 





AGENTS. 

New-York, R. P. Buss, No. 20, Wall-stret - 
Philadelphia, Wtst1am Bancer, George-®- | 
Baltimore, Md. Witisan Poares. 

Natchez, Mi. Cuaaues W. Bassirr- 
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Portsmouth, Caitps & Srarguaws. - 


Portland, Me. Barner Perzas. 
Exeter, N. H. J. Boruzy, Postmeste gz. 

, Windsor, Vermont, Fazogasce Pr- peso. 
Newburyport, Mass. M. Loa, Poe: tmeseet:" 
Medfield, Mass. Cusnues Onion, } Postmest®-- 
Providence, R. 3. Maattx Rov gon, Ne? 


| Westininster Row. 
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